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The Book Peddler Glorified 
Irma M. Walker, Hibbing, Minn. 





When I exclaimed with delight 
upon receiving an invitation to take 
an all-day trip in Hibbing’s new book- 


bus, a friend remarked, “Hibbing, 
Minnesota! Oh, yes! After riding 
thru. wilderness, scalped of its 


trees, you jump from what woods 
there is left, right into a million dollar 
school or library.” It sounds like a joke. 
It isn’t. Altho it is a typical north- 
ern mining town, Hibbing is up-to- 
date in all its public enterprises. The 
library is no exception. I quite fancied 
myself Alice in Wonderland, crept out 
of one of their illustrated books, as I 
admired the beautiful frescoes, taste- 
ful furnishings and soft rugs. Besides 
an admirable collection of books, 
which is selected with special refer- 
ence to the cultural and industrial 
needs of the community, the library 
is equipped with all the aids to mod- 
ern social service; spacious modern 
club and committee rooms, pianos, 
banquet rooms with china, silver and 
electric ranges, victrolas, a stage with 
painted drops, and even a moving pic- 
ture machine, and multigraphs for the 
programs. These are provided on the 
theory that the machinery for convert- 
ing a large foreign population into 
Americans: should not be lacking in 
municipal institutions. 

Next morning, however, I discarded 
the Alice in Wonderland fancy to 
change myself into Cinderella as the 
library coach drove up to take me 
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somewhere into the wilderness that 
stretched’ north to Winnipeg and 
south to Duluth. The magic of turn- 
ing a pumpkin into a coach lost caste 
when I considered the ingenious wand 
that transformed a two-ton White 
truck into a self-propelled library. The 
body of this coach—or shall we be 
modern and call it a bus?—is six and 
one-half feet wide, fifteen and one- 
fourth feet long, by six feet high, built 
to accommodate twelve hundred books 
and ten people, including the driver 
and the librarian. The interior fittings 
consist of a long seat across the end, 
upholstered in leather, the seats of 
the driver and the librarian, placed 
back to back to save space, and the 
built-in shelves like sectional book- 
cases which slant a little to overcome 
the sway of the bus. The wood finish 
is golden oak; tan linoleum furnishes 
the floor covering. Electricity will 
furnish heat and light when the ther- 
mometer goes down to fifty below. To- 
day, however, the summer note is em- 
phasized by the flat reed basket filled 
with goldenrod set at the step. A door 
mat so placed that one must walk over 
it in order to enter furnishes a house- 
wifely element. The grayish tan ex- 
terior of the bus is panelled in brown; 
above the panels the words “Town of 
Stuntz” are printed, indicating that 
the bus is operated by the township; 
below the panels is the sign “Hibbing 
Public Library Service” to show that 
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the library feature is administered by 
the Hibbing public library. The gold 
represented by this luxurious coach 
amounts to about eight thousand dol- 
lars, including war tax. And _ like 
its prototype, the pumpkin, the 
wherewithal for its existence came 
from the ground, for public revenue 
on the Iron Range is derived from the 
iron mines. The whole equipment, 
however, would be valueless were it 
not for three factors just appearing— 
the driver, the librarian and the books 
they are transferring from the main 
library to the shelves. At a casual 
glance the book collection appears 
heterogeneous, ranging from home- 
made scrapbooks, picture books, ster- 
eoscopes, technical books to books 
in strange languages. 

Miss Clark, the “Bus _ librarian,” 
flashed us a comradely smile as she 
invited us in, and seated herself at her 
business-like little desk. She gave a 
quiet “All set,” to the driver, who 
responded “Then we'll be stepping,” 
and we were off. Miss Hurlburt, who 
is the head librarian of Hibbing public 
library, and who was going on her 
first tour of inspection in the 
bus, pulled down the genteel little 
curtain to keep out the morning sun, 
and we rolled away quite like two 
princesses going to the ball. However 
it was not an enchanting country thru 
which we passed. The spirit of Com- 
mercialism had destroyed its beauty 
of tall white birch and towering pine, 
and had left in the miry swamp, only 
gashes and slashings, amid desolate 
tree stumps blackened by fire. Tangles 
of “second growth” partially covered 
the traces of a baptism of fire the Oc- 
tober before. This land can be cleared 
only by incredible patience and toil; 
the winters are very cold, and the 
growing season short. It would seem 
that only the foolish or the sublimely 
courageous would attempt to wrest a 
living from the soil. Yet it was 
“Thru the farming country” that the 
bus was to make its regular Saturday 
schedule that morning. 


Soon we came upon log cabins seen 
thru the clearings in which stood 
clusters of log barns and sheds, sur- 
rounded by a few acres of cleared 
grain or meadow land. Not a tree 
softened the bare outlines of log and 
plaster, for the dangers of fire were 
well realized last fall when an area 
the size of the State of Massachusetts 
was burned over in this county. My 
contemplation of the scenery was ab- 
ruptly ended by a start and a jump 
as a gong pounded beneath us. Miss 
Clark laughed. “It’s only our gong! 
You know we are just like the fish 
wagon man or the chimney sweep— 
we have to do something to announce 
our arrival.” “But you do not appear 
to arouse anyone’ even so,” said I, 
looking at a cabin in which there 
seemed to be no signs of life. “Wait,” 
said Miss Clark, “they'll be here. It’s 
either hair or hay!” It was both, for 
a woman waved a brown arm from 
an adjoining hay field commandingly, 
whereupon a little five year old ran 
out of the cabin, staggering under the 
burden of five or six books, and bear- 


ing evidences of having been freshly - 


“combed and washed” as another child 
put it. “The older folk must be get- 
ting in the hay today,” said Miss 
Clark, as the little one slipped under 
the gate of scraggly poplar poles, and 
was lifted in, books and all, by the 
driver. Though she spoke no word of 
English, or in fact, no word at all, lit- 
tle Aina nodded understandingly to 
Miss Clark’s directions and deposited 
her books at the desk. “Amuse her 
while I provide the family with Finn- 
ish books,” commanded Miss Clark. 
Rather doubtfully I called the silent 
solemn child to me. Miss Hurlburt 
drew forth a colored scrapbook, and 
soon thru the universal language of 
pictures, we were in complete accord 
as we raced thru several books, rang- 
ing from Clean Peter to the Campbell 
Kids. “Don’t let ’em give away all 
the picture books, save some for my 
little boy,” called the driver, as he 
lifted Aina and her Finnish books over 
the gate. I looked inquiringly at Miss 
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Clark. She explained, “He doesn’t 
mean his own children. He refers to 
a little fellow on this route, whose 
mother is in the insane asylum as the 
result of the flu. The child lives alone 
with his father and the hired man who 
are in the field all day.” 

Sure enough, we came upon the sol- 
itary figure of a little boy, not much 
more than a baby, sitting by the way- 
side as silent as the stones about him. 
The gong rang and the driver called. 
The boy did not stir but sat looking 
at us with steady brown eyes. As he 
did not answer, the driver got out, 
and talking persuasively, took him 
gently by the arm. A smile came into 
the eyes, and the little fellow rose, 
slipped his hand into that of the older 
man, and together they entered a bare, 
frame house, to reappear shortly with 
a load of books. “You see,” explained 
Miss Clark, “the father and the hired 
man lock him out all day. He knows 
where the key is kept high up 
over the door casing; he _ points 
to it, and we unlock the door 
to get the books.” Again, we 
had no common language to re- 
assure a child, but he passively suf- 
fered himself to be entertained as Miss 
Clark selected books for the men of 
the house, not forgetting to add the 
brightest and gayest picture book in 
the collection. Miss Clark escorted 
him back to the house, took the liberty 
of drawing out a big wooden rocker, 
placed the child in it, and locked the 
door. All we could see of Little Mas- 
ter Lonesome as we drove away, was 
a big rocking chair, a big picture book 
held by tiny hands, and two little bare 
feet sticking straight out. We hoped 
the day was a bit less forlorn for him 
for the coming of the book wagon. 

At the next settlement all the chil- 
dren of the adjoining country had 
gathered and were eagerly awaiting 
us, SO we were inundated by a flood 
of books while the children swarmed 
all over the bus. A young imp clad 
only in a ragged shirt and a pair of 
perilously suspended overalls con- 
temptuously interrupted a good-for- 


nothing conversation about the new 
baby across the road as he fell upon 
“Huck Finn” with a whoop of joy and 
bore him off in triumph. Another boy 
allowed himself to be carried some 
miles farther on, preferring a hike 
back to choosing books without due 
deliberation. A young Swedish girl 
wanted all the stereoscopes in the out- 
fit, and it took some tact to substitute 
an Illustrated London News for part 
of them. Stereoscopic views are very 
popular, especially when they depict 
scenes from the mother country. The 
set of views is passed from hand to 
hand over the countryside and there is 
a great scurrying on library day to 
check the ’scope account at the bus. 
“My ma wants this book over,” said 
a little girl, “she ain’t coming today 
cause she’s gettin’ in hay and cannin’ 
blueberries. She’s got ninety quarts 
done a’ready.” The tale of how they 
picked blueberries in the swamps by 
day and canned the same by night, 
reminded Miss Clark of her govern- 
ment canning bulletins, and she was 
soon distributing pamphlets to fill a 
lively demand. 

“I know the root cellars which so 
many north country people know so 
well how to build,” I said, “but what 
is that little stone smoke house over 
there?” They all smiled. “That is 
a Finnish bath house. It smokes be- 
cause they are heating stones in there. 
By night the stones will be white-hot, 
and cold water will be thrown over 
them to fill the place with steam. After 
steaming awhile on the platform above 
the stones, the bathers will have pails 
of cold water dashed over them, and 
each one will flagellate his body with 
cedar boughs to bring the blood to the 
surface. In Russia, it is said that a 
plunge in a snowbank replaces the 
cold water. A Finnish bath is said to 
be much more cleansing than ours. 
Mrs. Blajnka says that she will invite 
us out some cold winter night for a 
bath and an oyster stew. Will you 
come?” “It would be nice,” I assented 
a trifle feebly, tho any relief from 
the clouds of hot dust that enveloped 
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us at that moment would have been 
welcome. The domestic dependents 
of some of our rural library patrons 
seemed determined to enjoy our serv- 
ice, for at one place a dog insisted 
upon crowding out his child playmates 
with his joyous and clumsy antics, un- 
til he had to be ejected forcibly amid 
protesting yelps. I was admiring his 
little master’s home of hand-squared 
logs, “as pretty a piece of ax work 
as you ever saw,” when a pushing ill 
bred cow shoved herself into the bus 
as far as her anatomy would allow and 
proclaimed her views on her wrongs 
long and loudly. All Miss Clark could 
do was to wave her away with a 
Farmer’s Bulletin on Alfalfa, and to 
promise to bring out one on Cattle Dip 


The Library Bus 


next time, which she hoped would 
have a soothing effect. 

We were coming upon a country 
of different type. There was more 
grain grown, the buildings were mod- 
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ern, and more farm machinery was 
in evidence. Real farms were taking 
the place of clearings. One bright 
Swedish farm woman showed us 
thru her new house, built by her 
husband with a little aid from an 
architect. It was completely modern, 
even to two bath rooms. Some of the 
farms were planted to garden truck. 
We were warmly greeted by a farmer- 
ette school marm, clad in stout boots, 
baggy overalls, and Norfolk blouse 
with a lace collar for femininity’s sake. 
During the winters she taught in the 
little bungalow schoolhouse, and in 
summer she worked in her truck gar- 
den. At her invitation we left the 
bus and went on a tour of inspection 
about the place. Her acres were well 
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cleared, she had built a pretty cot- 
tage for herself and her mother, she 
had put in a well, and established a 
prize vegetable garden. We sampled 
everything about the place, including 
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the water. With this supply of fresh 
vegetables we supplemented our din- 
ner which we ate picnic fashion in the 
woods. For dessert, we picked saucers 
full of wild raspberries, which went 
well with the cream furnished by our 
library patrons. American farmers 
from Iowa, these, intelligent, kindly, 
hospitable. As we sat eating our ber- 
ries at the table improvised at the li- 
brary desk, our bus resembled a tea 
party, except that the guests stood 
about and watched the hosts eat. We 
discussed farm publications, crops, 
League of Nations, high cost of liv- 
ing, and all the other things the world 
is thinking about just now. A charm- 
ing baby was brought in that we 
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doubly tender with her. The flu was 
a terrible scourge so far away from 
doctors, nurses and domestic help. 
Our school marm reappeared and we 
could not but be impressed by the in- 
fluence of such a person in a small 
community. Her intelligent questions, 
her understanding of the problems of 
the community, gave more than one 
cue to the way in which the library 
might serve them. In this district we 
had another informal gathering when 
three generations of the same family 
came in. While Olivia ran for grand- 
pa’s spectacles—“They’re on the win- 
dow sill in the corner, dear’—Grandpa 
told us of the fires of the fall. “Well, 
no, they didn’t come very nigh. We 





Interior—The library ready for action. 


might watch her take her first steps. 
During her mother’s long battle with 
the flu she had been cared for by peo- 
ple in Hibbing who were loath to 
give her up, so her parents were 


fit day and night, my son and I, and 
about fifty rods away she passed us, I 
guess. But my neighbor was hit hard. 
Took everything slick and _ clean, 
house, barn, hay, grain and stock. Con- 
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siderable of a knock-down blow for a 
man, but we fixed him up a bit, he got 
help and started over. Got ‘Sky Pilot 
in No Man’s Land.’ War Story ain’t 
it? There’s courage for you, the 
doughboys.” “France didn’t see all 
the courage there was last year,” I 
thought, as Miss Clark sent the Sky 
Pilot on his mission. Grandma took 
home crochet patterns, while daugh- 
ter and her children’ took home story 
books. “No long Sundays for us 
now,” they commented as they trooped 
away. 

We passed the two hopeless places 
on the day’s route, the home of a re- 
tired minister who wouldn’t let his 
wife read, and the place “where the 
dog does everything but move the 
barn trying to get at you.” On our 
return trip, the way was blocked by 
road repairs. The foreman of the con- 
struction gang immediately came over 
to make arrangements with Miss Clark 
about putting his construction camp 
on the library route; he thought the 
men needed the recreation reading 
would provide. It was interesting to 
see that he regarded the library truck 
in much the same light that he did his 
big auto dump truck or any other part 
of his efficiency machines. However, 
he seemed to think it very proper that 
his men should stop work long enough 
to smile and raise their dusty caps 
while we backed around and started 
off. Miss Clark makes two road camps 
of twenty-five men each, and also 
serves a crew of railroad men living in 
a train, but with headquarters at one 
of her stops. The first time she went 
to one of these camps, the men had 
to be assured first that the lady did not 
expect them to dress up; then they 
crowded in for books and magazines. 
The cook seemed especially delighted 
to browse among the shelves. Soon 
a Croatian was seated on a stump sur- 
rounded by his countrymen while he 
read the news from a Croatian news- 
paper; the Finnlanders formed a gang 
around another stump; the Italians 
formed another group while the one 
Irishman read a Yankee newspaper 


all by himself. A penetrating odor was 
wafted from the kitchen. The cook 
let out a yell. “Gollity Whiz Bang! 
My apple tarts!” he cried and streaked 
for the kitchen. The apple tarts were 
no more! 

Our last stop was made at a location 
just outside of Hibbing. To say that 
the people here have all come recently 
as immigrants from the south and east 
of Europe, and that they have lost 
many of their old country ways, but 
have not yet grasped the ways of liv- 
ing of the new world, will convey vol- 
umes to the initiated. A wandering 
hog disputed the right of way with us 
so persistently that we almost ran 
over it. A man was carrying two pails 
of water, old country fashion, on a 
yoke slung across his neck and shoul- 
ders. A more progressive citizen was 
conveying water from a hydrant to 
his home by means of a barrel on a 
dog-cart. The children who came into 
the bus here were more disorderly and 
untrained than any we had seen that 
day. Nevertheless, they appeared 
just as eager for “Little Women” or 
“Tom Sawyer.” One little girl pressed 
upon us her family stereoscope, which 
we were glad did not prove to belong 
to the library, for she was incredibly 
dirty, and we suspected that she was 
pediculous. A young Croation impu- 
dently scratched the match for his 
cigarette on that beautiful bus, though 
he seemed glad enough to take ad- 
vantage of its library service, after 
the driver had told him in no very gen- 
tle language what he thought of such 
a procedure. A young soldier in uni- 
form asked us in broken English for 
a book on “trasition.” Miss Clark 
asked him if he had attended school in 
the A. E. F. and if he worked with 
machinery in the mine. He nodded, 
and guessing that “ignition” was the 
word he wanted, gave him some books 
on gas engines. When he saw the 
cuts of machinery he was delighted. 
“Me soldier from France,” he said. 
“Me no scamp, I pay for all books and 
get to be master mechanic. My 
house,” he said pointing to a one-room 
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cabin open to the street, the interior 
of which was so bare and clean that 
we called it “His Barrack.” We left 
him smiling on his doorstep. 

As we rode from the location into 
Hibbing, Miss Hurlburt gave me a 
few figures to show that this library 
innovation is a pace maker for the 
circulation of books. The old exten- 
sion library system of Hibbing con- 
sisted of branches, book stations, and 
travelling libraries. The truck cir- 
culated more books in June (its first 
month of operation) than the old ex- 
tension method did in the five previous 
months. Of the 1506 borrowers in 
the township of Stuntz, 629 were add- 
ed in June; 242 of these borrowers do 
not speak English in their homes. 
More Slovenian and Croatian books 
were borrowed from the truck in June 
than from the main library in the 
previous twelve months. Foreign 
books to the parents, English to the 
children is the rule. The foreign book 
to the parent is a link between the 
treasured associations of the old coun- 
try and a benefit derived from a demo- 
cratic institution in the new. To the 
library, it is an entering wedge for all 
the Americanizing propaganda it 
wishes to send into that home. 

The exclusive princesses who had 
started out so gayly in the morning, 
descended at night from the coach, 
dusty, warm, weary and stiff, glad to 
“cut out the Cinderella stuff” and seek 
a good prosaic American bath and bed. 
Sleep did not come quickly, however, 
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for my mind was full of fish-peddler 
gongs and book-agent chats with folk 
who spoke English with a_ halting 
tongue. I fell to wondering why these 
rural patrons appeared to such advan- 
tage in the book-bus and so devoid of 
personality when they approached the 
library desk. It must be that the 
books came to them on their own 
grounds and terms and not those of 
the library. One gives out more of 
himself when he is host than when he 
is guest. I wondered if libraries in 
the future wouldn’t be like great ware- 
houses, and the books sent out from 
them to be delivered from door to 
door like groceries. Now I could un- 
derstand the commercial success of 
the Jewel tea man and the lightning 
rod agent who brought something of 
novelty, personality and interest along 
with their wares. The warm human 
personal interest of bus _ librarian, 
no doubt is the means of translating 
the cold written word to throbbing 
life to her patrons, and her weekly 
coming a point of contact with out- 
side interests. After all, that idea is 
not new; witness the swarms of trav- 
elling salesmen who do that very 
thing. And stay—still longer ago— 
wasn’t there Someone who said some- 
thing about going into the highways 
and hedges and compelling them to 
come in? Vainly trying to find a be- 
ginning and an end to that circle I 
fell asleep at the close of an interest- 
ing day. 





Still at the Growing Age 


What is there about us that makes 
our English visitors so eager to write 
little books about our virtues and 
faults? As a nation we have always 
been receptive to books about our- 
selves. Beginning with Dickens, down 
to the present, such books have had 
remarkable success in the United 
States. Must it be confessed that we 
are still young enough to enjoy con- 
versation about ourselves a little more 
than any other topic? Being still in 


our ’teens, we don’t know just what 
we think of ourselves, so like to have 
other people tell us what they think. 
Again England has praised and blamed 
us. This time Mrs_ Burnett-Smith, 
after a seven months’ lecture-tour in 
this country, has written “As others 
see her.” She came over as the of- 
ficial representative of Great Britain. 

She viewed the American women 
both in public and in her home and 
from her experience with them draws 
a number of interesting conclusions 
which she frankly states. 











What the Library Will Mean to the Returning Soldier 


Mrs. J. A. Thompson, member of Oklahoma library commission, Chickasha 


What the library will mean to the re- 
turning soldier depends upon two condi- 
tions. First: The value of the printed 
material supplied to the individual sol- 
dier during his period of service, and, 
second: the preparedness of his home li- 
brary to supply his book needs when he 
returns to civilian life. 

We have had many broad statements 
as to the magnitude of A.L.A. War Ser- 
vice. Our minds fail to take in the enor- 
mous figures of the immense numbers 
of men served, the tremendous quantities 
of reading matter supplied to our men in 
camps, the stupendous tonnage of books 
sent overseas. This generalization gives 
little idea of the specific service to the 
individual man. The personal value to 
the men varied according to their ability 
to assimilate, more than to any other cir- 
cumstance, and ranged in scope from 
primers for the entirely illiterate, to ade- 
quate material for making college credits 
and for post graduate work for master’s 
and doctor’s degrees. The individual 
testimony of returning men includes that 
of a man of general culture and scholarly 
tastes who said: “I found enough books 
on my specialty in our camp library to 
keep me busy a life time;” and a boy out 
of grammar school who said: “I always 
hated books and never liked to read, but 
I really enjoy it now.” In deciding what 
library service has meant to our men in 
camp, trench and hospital, it is safe to 
assume that few if any of our millions 
of soldiers escaped beneficial contact with 
material supplied by the A.L.A. to camp 
libraries and to other agencies cooper- 
ating with us. Our concern now is, 
what shall be done for this prepared li- 
brary clientele to conserve the interest 
created by A.L.A. service and publicity ? 

One hospital librarian describes the 
eagerness of her patrons who were fairly 
ravenous for technical books, and adds, 
“every public library from Podunk to 
Wahoola will have to wake up to the de- 
mands of New America when these boys 
come home.” Many of our libraries 


have been awake during the period of 
their existence, but for the others, the 
pertinent query is: “What shall we do 
after we wake up?” ; 

The most immediate demand is for 
vocational and technical books and 
magazines, and an advertising campaign 
that will bring men and books together. 
This schedule will call for larger and 
more attractive reading rooms, with suit- 
able physical equipment, of chairs, tables, 
heat, light, janitor service sufficient to 
keep rooms neat and sweet; commensu- 
rate collections of books, catalogs, in- 
dexes, bibliographical tools; and a ca- 
pable and sympathetic custodian. The 
needs and requirements of each group of 
returned soldiers will largely determine 
the methods used by local libraries in 
reaching their potential constituents. Well 
organized progressive libraries will pro- 
ceed with publicity plans already in 
operation. The aim of the American 
public library has been the enlistment of 
every citizen as a patron of some depart- 
ment of the library; this class of institu- 
tion will not need to change its standards 
to minister to ex-soldiers but will develop 
established ideals and continue the busi- 
ness methods that succeed in reaching 
other classes of citizens. 

For the host of small libraries poorly 
equipped, indifferently organized, but 
still eager to do their best for re-con- 
struction the situation is perplexing. If 
suggestions are permissible from one who 
is now on the outside looking in, the 
following observations are tendered: Get 
as many vocational and technical books 
as possible, on subjects to fit your com- 
munity, so you can deliver the goods 
wher the men respond to your publicity 
efforts. Lay aside your proverbial 
modesty and become justifiably boastful 
thru all the avenues at your command. 
Booklists supplied by War Library Serv- 
ice will give expert advice on what books 
to buy, and will serve as invitations to 
the men to come in, and may be distrib- 
uted by any means that local conditions 
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will make effective. Many of the men 
did not recognize their army book supply 
as a library service, but many times 
thought of it as belonging to the Y, to 
the K. C., or the Red Cross; some had 
no previous experience in the use of li- 
braries and do not know what their li- 
brary has until they receive a definite 
appeal to use it. Some do not know that 
reading privileges are available in their 
neighborhood until they are introduced. 
Some communities have no library facil- 
ities; it is certain that the needs of re- 
turned soldiers will create an impetus to 
library extension. Each librarian should 
feel responsible for surrounding territory 
to the limit of her ability to serve. 

The kinds of material needed by re- 
turning soldiers will be as varied as the 
collections in the most complete libraries. 
Vocational books will be the greatest de- 
mand; how to make a living by the most 
approved and skillful processes is the am- 
bition of every man who has felt the ad- 
vantages of definite training for his 
army service. Many maimed men will 
need to be re-educated to fit them for 
new occupations since their injuries pre- 
vent continuance in the work for which’ 
they were trained before entering serv- 
ice. The greatest boon asked by them is 
the power to be independent. Kipling 
has voiced the prayer of every self-re- 
liant soul in the words: “Help me to need 
no aid from men, that I may help such 
men as need.” 

In addition to information about how 
to make a living, they will need inspira- 
tional philosophy that will help them to 
make a life, and accumulate experiences 
that will prove to be durable satisfac- 
tions; that will teach them how to live 
on 24 hours a day, and have time for ad- 
ventures in contentment. Miss Warren 
of San Diego, California, in speaking of 
the library’s part in national re-habilita- 
tion, says: “Our entire nation is seeking 
great spiritual and ethical readjust- 
ments.” The library may have a large 
part in satisfying the world’s soul-hun- 
ger, and supplying General Orders to the 
man who wishes “to please Him who 
hath chosen him to be a soldier.” 

A library duty to the general public 
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and to future generations, is the pres- 
ervation of all war records. Many men 
will have their first opportunity to study 
the war as a whole, and the significance 
of their participation in it, when they 
reach their home library. There are some 
whose experiences were such that they 
will need to “forget it.’ For the shell- 
shocked and nerve tortured the library 
will provide a world of interests that 
lead away from the subject. 

It has been said many times that co- 
Operation is the keynote of modern li- 
brary development. Cooperation is really 
the keynote of every constructive work, 
from the building of the pyramids and 
the Chinese wall to digging the Panama 
Canal, framing the constitution of the 
U. S. and the formation of the League 
of Nations. Many wise and noble people 
are working to develop an institution to 
promote human welfare and happiness 
by means of books and other records of 
facts, thoughts and emotions. The head 
of a small library may well be appalled 
by the magnitude of her task, and would 
feel hopeless if it were not for oppor- 
tunities for cooperation with other agen- 
cies doing the same kind of work and 
with organizations whose function it is 
to advise and direct; state library asso- 
ciations, state library commissions, the 
American Library Association, library 
magazines, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
large city and university libraries are 
some of the organizations and _ institu- 
tions with which libraries may codper- 
ate. Codperation means working to- 
gether, and is impossible if the small li- 
brary leaves the larger organization to 
do all the codperating. Every librarian 
should be a member of her state library 
association, and of A.L.A. if her position 
and salary make it possible. Libraries 
in cities down to the fourth class should 
hold institutional membership in A.L.A. 
Every library, however small, should 
subscribe for a library magazine. All 
progressive business and _ professional 
people belong to the association of their 
order and read their trade periodical or 
professional journal. The librarian 
should magnify her office and claim a 
place in the sun for the institution she 
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represents. Oklahoma legislature re- 
cently created a library commission 
which will be a power if it is worked 
extensively and intensively by libraries 
needing help and willing to give help. 
Coéperation with the state Department 
of Education is indispensable if we de- 
velop our influence as we should, and 
that includes giving and receiving sug- 
gestions, and exchange of counsel. Co- 
Operation with associations, commissions 
and other agencies implies codrdination 
of functions and division of duties to 
prevent wasteful duplication of effort. 

Codperation between the library and 
other local institutions in serving re- 
turned soldiers may take the form of 
loan collections to lodges, clubs, and 
schools, where reading rooms may be 
provided to supplement the inadequate 
space in the library. A judiciously bal- 
anced scheme of concentration and 
“scatteration” will do much toward get- 
ting the right book to the right man at 
the right time. Division of labor mul- 
tiplies results of labor. 

What the returned soldier will mean 
to the library is as large an idea as the 
library’s place in the life of the soldier. 
Service to soldiers will be an inspiration 
and stimulation that will benefit the li- 
brary. The public will discover that what 
is good for Sammy and Jack is good for 
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Tom, Dick, and Harry and will supply 
library privileges for the millions of pat- 
riots of both sexes, from four years old 
and up, who had no opportunity to en- 
list. Increased patronage will demand a 
larger number of trained, adequately 
paid workers. A city library staff of one 
librarian and volunteer apprentice help 
will be as unusual as a volunteer fire de- 
partment. The effect of returning sol- 
diers on libraries will be the realization 
of the ideal “Every citizen a patron of 
the library and every library equipped 
to supply all the book needs the patron 
cannot provide immediately for him- 
self.” The appetite for books grows by 
what it feeds on, and library patrons and 
appreciators are also book owners. 

If this forecost of universal service 
seem like a large order and a task im- 
possible to accomplish, we have only to 
recall Darius Green and his flying ma- 
chine and compare the result of his ef- 
forts with what we may see by glancing 
up any fine morning since this has be- 
come “a land shadowed with wings.” 
Whatever needs to be done, can be done. 
We are part of a goodly company who 
believe libraries are needed and are pro- 
moting their establishment with calm 
courage, serene faith, confident hope, in- 
trepid zeal and prophetic wisdom. 





Tale of the Titled Book-Shelf 


Once upon a time, there was a “Man 
Who Understood Women.” Consequent- 
ly, he decided to take the “Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine,” preferring to live the 
life of “Tarzan of the Apes” or to find 
himself “Adrift on an Ice-Pan” rather 
than be taken in by an “American Fam- 
ily” and be considered a “Tin Soldier” 
who went “Over The Top” with the 
“Ladies from Hell” who were “Unde- 
feated” in their frantic attempt at “Out- 
witting The Hun.” 

In his “Dangerous Days” he had fallen 
madly in love with “Miss Maitland, Pri- 
vate Secretary” a cousin to “Mary Oli- 
vier,” and “In the Heart of a Fool” had 
blissfully pictured himself “With Juliet 


in England” “Among English-Speaking 
People,” until on a “Gay Morning” of 
rude awakening, he had found himself in 
an “Amazing Interlude,’ and had 
straightway decided that he was one of 
“Society’s Misfits” with his “Six Feet, 
Four.” Thus ended his “Great Adven- 
ture.” 

Since then, he has been tossed about 
by the “Winds of Chance,” making for 
the “Edge of the World,” where he hopes 
to lie down in peace and quiet under the 
“Tree of Heaven.” —Irene Eckis. 

Before he goes into “The Wonder 
Garden” with “The Book of Elves and 
Fairies” to listen to “The Children’s 
Reading” of the “Tales of the Persian 
Benii,” he will study diligently “Bible 
Stories to Read and Tell.” 














Children’s Work in the Small Library* 
Eva Cloud, librarian, Public library, Kewanee, II]. 


We of the small libraries have a 
right to a little exaltation over the ad- 
vantages we enjoy in library work 
with children. We are so accustomed 
to looking longingly at the splendid 
reference collections, the civic rooms, 
and the up-to-date accessions of our 
bigger brothers and sisters that there 
is some danger of our overlooking our 
own special blessings. 

A girl of high school age recently 
came to our town from a village where 
there is a small collection of books 
known as a_ public library. This 
library receives but a pittance from 
the town and there is no money for 
books. Yet as soon as the.girl came 
to us, I realized that her previous 
reading had been unusual. When we 
find a young person who, for his age, 
has read widely and well, it is worth 
while to search for the circumstances 
which have produced so desirable a 
result. It was evident that this girl’s 
reading had not been done because of 
home influence and in the hope of 
learning more, I spoke of the matter 
to one of her older friends. “Yes” 
was the reply, “she’s read Dickens and 
Scott and all that kind. You know 
they never buy any new books in their 
library and that’s all she had to read.” 

Is it possible that the deplorable 
fact that a library cannot buy books 
is sometimes a blessing to some boy 
or girl? This girl had gained some- 
thing very desirable from a very small 
library. I wonder whether she would 
have missed it, had she had the priv- 
ilege of using our library with its fine 
Carnegie building and its goodly 
yearly income. 

About a year ago a boy moved into 
our town and came to the library the 
first day. This meant that he had 
used a library before and I no sooner 
knew him than I wished to know his 





*Address before Small libraries section of 
ber library association, Ottawa, October 
12, 1916. 
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library. His knowledge of historical 
literature was one that many an older 
reader might well have envied him. 
Yet inquiry convinced me that the 
library he had used was, in some ways, 
a sore spot to the progressive library 
forces of the state. It was an exem- 
plification of the old joke about a 
librarian having time to tatt. 

To have read Scott or Dickens or 
any one particular author is not neces- 
sarily an impressive thing. But a 
young person who is at home among 
books, who is not afraid of the book 
that is long or in which conversations 
are few, who has an ear trained for 
that which is good, challenges our at- 
tention. It is surprising how often 
this apparent breadth of interest has 
come from reading but a few books. 
The things a librarian does, the way 
the books are arranged on the shelves, 
and whether there is an up-to-the- 
standard catalog are doubtless im- 
portant points in judging a_ library. 
Yet if I could send to any of your 
libraries such readers as some very 
small—yes, and unprogressive _ libra- 
ries have sent to mine, I should not 
be distressed over a few mistakes in 
my catalog. It has seemed to me 
that the power these meagre libraries, 
with all their shortcomings, have had 
in the lives of some people I know, 
has come because they are so nearly 
like the old home libraries that made 
discriminating readers of our grand- 
parents. Is it not true that those of 
us who are too big to tatt but not so 
big that we are not still called small, 
are the ones who can most nearly con- 
serve the homelike qualities and at the 
same time serve the many? 

The biggest problem in library work 


with children is book selection and 
here, in the biggest problem, is our 
first advantage. In the children’s 


room of the small library, there will 
be a less diversified demand and our 
children will have a more nearly uni- 
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form background. We therefore will 
need fewer so-called stepping stones 
and can buy more sparingly from 
among new publications. Even the 
A. L. A. Booklist, listing only the bet- 
ter new books, seldom recommends, 
without qualification, a new “juve- 
nile.” They use such terms as “a fair 
series” and tell us that part of the re- 
viewers spoke unfavorably of certain 
books. The small library does not 
need to buy “fair series” or books that 
are not recognized by all the readers 
as worthy books. A glance thru the 
Booklists for the last few years will 
show that only a few of the juvenile 
books that are reviewed are placed 
on the small library list. The A. L. A. 
recognizes our advantages and real- 
izes that a book for children must be 
very good to be good enough for us. 
There are so many “tried and true” 
books to fill all the demands that will 
come to the small library that we need 
buy only the really good new book 
that we occasionally find. 

In the second place, we need have 
less fear of the children leaving the 
library. We hear a great deal of the 
necessity of meeting children on their 
own level, lest they turn away and 
lose the library influence entirely. 
There is less competition in the 
smaller towns and even when the com- 
petition is there, it is easier for us to 
- know where and what it is. We can 
know the parents and the teachers, we 
can know the children themselves in a 
more intimate way than can those 
who work in larger places. It is easier 
for us to establish the desired personal 
influence in our work. I believe too, 
that it is our privilege and our edu- 
cational advantage to more often see 
results from our work. There is less 
moving in and out, individual chil- 
dren stay with us longer and we can 
know many of them long after they 
have left the children’s room. 

To be worthy of these advantages is 
no easy task. There is no danger that 
we will have really vicious books upon 
our shelves but only extreme care will 
save us from the danger of having too 
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many books that are only temporarily 
interesting, books that make little if 
any real contribution to the child’s 
mental and spiritual growth. Only 
eternal watchfulness will save us from 
the danger of having too many books 
upon the same level so that a child 
may read for months and not grow an 
inch, never need to get out of his 
beaten path to find a book. Most 
libraries have cast out Elsie Dins- 
more, Alger, Henty and Optic, but 
there are still many mediocre books 
upon our shelves. We keep them, we 
say, because they are wholesome in 
plot and because we often need just 
such a book. There is danger that we 
will keep too many, that we will not 
ponder often enough upon the sub- 
ject of just how much mediocre writ- 
ing we can house for the sake of a 
few not unwholesome plots. 

A girl who had immediate charge of 
a children’s room I know, one day 
came to her librarian with a story 
something like this, “You must buy 
some more school stories; some of 
the girls just wont read anything else. 
They’ve read everything we have and 
are clamoring for more.’ Here was 
a pretty state of affairs. A room that 
was supposed to be training discrim- 
inating readers was training children 
to be those grown-up borrowers who 
will read nothing but the latest fiction, 
and only one type of that. The libra- 
rian not only bought no more school 
stories, she took out what was there 
and with the exception of two or three 
titles, they have not been replaced. 
There was no effort to replace with 
books having a similar appeal or the 
same degree of easiness. I believe the 
children of that library are today 
reading better books, I am certain 
they are reading more widely, and I 
know that a general, insistent demand 
for any one type of book has disap- 
peared from that place. Too many 
Barbours was one reason the boys in 
that library did not read Bennett and 
Brooks more than they did. Getting 
stuck on P-i-e-r was one reason they 
so seldom got to P-y-l-e. There may 
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be no other library in the state that 


needs to throw out school stories 
I mention it merely because it’s a 
concrete example of two dangers 


that do so easily beset us: 1) the dan- 
ger of having too long a list of things 
that we can’t get along without, 2) 
the danger of neglecting to question 
demands. Many a library’s demands 
are largely of the library’s own mak- 
ing, created because the methods of 
work fostered some natural interest or 
peculiarity to a place beyond where 
nature intended it should go. An over 
supply of “girls’ books” is perhaps the 
most common example of this. Unless 
we are careful there will grow up such 
a collection of girls’ books that the 
poor girls cannot get around to such 
a book as “The prince and_ the 
pauper.” The next thing we know, 
there will be a line between our girls’ 
reading and our boys’ reading that 
will never be crossed. It will become 
“the thing” in our town for the girls to 
read only girls’ books and they will 
never break away, save perhaps to read 
“women’s novels.” I can’t but believe 
that if we wish to make our small li- 
braries count in the educational life of 
the children of our communities, our 


book collections must be such that it 
will not be possible for the boy or girl 
to “go to seed” on any one particular 
kind of book. Just as the schools with 
their efforts to make the educational 
progress a pleasant thing, will fail if 
they do not leave a goodly proportion 


of real work, so will we _ fail 
as educational institutions, if our 
children follow, for long, the path 


of least resistance. Let us buy the books 
of which there can be no doubt in just 
as generous numbers as our funds will 
permit and let us ask of all other books 
such questions as—Does this book fill a 
definite need in my children’s room? 
Can a better book serve the same pur- 
pose? Will it be a dangerous competitor 
of my better books ? 

Cannot we, whose very smallness 
gives us an unusual grip upon the child, 
be among the leaders in library work 
with children? The science—if you will 
—of library work with children is not 
a settled thing. It seems to me that there 
must be times when the best among us 
question the results of their work. Per- 
haps if the small libraries arise to the 
full occasion, they may become experi- 
ment stations that even the large libraries 
will be glad to consider. 








Our Library Problems* 


This conference was called on the as- 
sumption that we had important ques- 
tions to consider together other than 
those of temporary interest. Librarians 
have the advantage over other profes- 
sional gatherings in that it is not neces- 
sary to look abovt to see what we may 
reform. We have a wide field if we 
reform ourselves. Some of the dangers 
which libraries are facing are: first, li- 
brarians; second, boards; third, tax fan- 
atics; fourth, the ignorant; fifth, the in- 
different. We have discussed library 
boards. The tax fanatics are those who 
ignorantly oppose any additional tax, and 
in dealing with them it is necessary and 





*Fro:.4 the presidential address of Miss 
age Marvin, before the N. W, P. L. A. 
in 7, 


quite right that we should be compelled 
to prove our worth. In the pressure for 
public funds, the least worthy institu- 
tions will be eliminated. We must sur- 
vey our work, avoid extravagance and 
whims (such as re-classifying a library 
by the Cutter system because we do not 
like the Dewey, and extravagant methods 
of statistics.) In reviewing our work, 
especially our technical work, on which 
public opinion has no effect, we must 
ask ourselves “To what end are we doing 
this thing?” If it is justifiable, the an- 
swer must always be—“That we may 
render more effective service.” Catalog- 
ing is an illustration. In the evaluation 
of literature it is important and we are 
all dependent on the skill and judgment 
of the cataloger, but technical elabora- 
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tion which is not directly helpful is an 
injury to the cause. Library problems 
were formerly on questions of policy in 
the relation to the public—open shelves, 
children’s rooms, privileges to borrowers, 
etc. Now (with the possible exception 
of a few backward libraries in which th 
librarians are assumed to have vested in- 
terests) it is mainly a question of busi- 
ness organization—chiefly Of finance and 
of codperation for economy. 

What do I mean by the dangerous li- 
brarian? Is it possible that a librarian 
may be a menace to the cause for which 
we work? What have we to say of the 
librarian who will cause people to lose 
faith in librarians? “Probably there are 
always group organizations which have 
been called into existence to satisfy some 
need, but in which no inspiring influence 
is, for the time being, at work.” There 
is always danger of losing the inspira- 
tion with which a cause was started. 
Days of prophecy, enthusiasm and ideals 
are succeeded by days of organizing; 
then the spirit may be lost, and the cult 
of the profession may overshadow all 
else. In attending library meetings in 
older sections of the country where form 
and tradition weigh heavily, we may well 
recall Tagore’s “Your speech is simple, 
my master, but their talk of you!” Have 
we allowed routine, and technical detail 
and professional terms to overshadow 
all else? Large libraries often fail 
thru over emphasis on the machinery. 
Choice spirits are put to unseen and 
largely unfelt technical work, the best 
people are sometimes too mighty to be 
seen by the patron who most needs the 
inspiration of their help and advice, and 
these best people lose their perspective in 
losing touch with those who need them. 
The pioneer days of community life are 
those in which character of greatest 
force is developed; it is so in libraries. 
New, fresh and pressing demands made 
upon us will stimulate us anew and will 
give us a realization of our opportu- 





nities. It is the history of all spiritual 
life—conversion, backsliding, regenera- 
tion. 


The librarian who has lost sight of our 


purpose is not the only menace. There 
is the one who is unacquainted with 
books and unwilling to do the necessary 
work to gain bibliographical knowledge 
of them. Board members usually think 
they know enough for the wise expendi- 
ture of any amount of money, but such 
people are dangerous, now that the num- 
ber of new books is so great and there 
is such a wide-spread belief in the vir- 
tue of libraries. The greatest problem 
of the small library is the wise ex- 
penditure of the book fund, and of large 
libraries, the weeding out of obsolete 
and poor books. Librarians are a menace 
if they buy books regardless of their 
value, especially technical books. I have 
in mind an attorney who tells of a case 
in which a man brought into court as 
evidence in a bone-dry case a chemistry 
carried across the plains by one of his 
ancestors who was an Oregon pioneer. 
This is paralleled every day in modern 
libraries. We need the help of special- 
ists in all departments; we need more 
personal help; more bibliographies ; more 
evaluation, especially in the books on 
applied science. We must make sure 
that the people who rely upon us have 
reliable guides. Out of date books on 
locomotives and gas engines have no 
place in the modern library except for 
historical purposes. It is our duty to 
cast out all the copies of all the old edi- 
tions and to supply the new. We must 
also constantly annotate books showing 
what parts of them are no longer use- 
ful. 

We can’t do all this alone; we must 
help each other. Are we trustworthy 
guides to the use of our own books? 
Are we assuming too much in thinking 
we have this responsibility? We are not 
attempting to guide the expert in the lit- 
erature of his subject, but we must for 
some time serve as mentors for the “non- 
self directive or herd peuple” who “must 
inevitably rely on the charitable assist- 
ance and the disinterested kindness of 
those who are their mental and moral 
superiors. They will always be the ob- 
jects of good works. They cannot claim 
the status of autonomous moral beings.” 
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This is quoted from a psychology but 
seems to give the point of view of some 
who lead. 

The habit of superiority is a bad one. 
Librarians often have far less capacity 
for intellectual effort and are doing less 
study than those who are coming to them 
for guidance. I sometimes think we are 
all people of “wavering intellects,” but 
occasionally contact with gross ignorance 
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helps us to maintain a measure of self- 
respect. We know some people who 
need us. Let us not flatter ourselves 
when people call us “walking encyclo- 
pedias.” Mark Twain was not thinking 
of a librarian when he said “Try as I 
will, information appears to stew out of 
me like ottar of roses out of the ottar,” 
and we should not think so of ourselves. 
With all our knowledge let us be modest. 





Duplication of Books in 


the High School Library 


Hannah Logasa, University High School Library, University of Chicago 


In research libraries and special li- 
braries the collection of all available 
material on a subject is desirable in 
order that original research work may 
be carried on. The high school libra- 
ry has quite a different purpose. The 
primary consideration is material to 
supplement texts and to enrich the 
subject matter taught. The books 
suitable to pupils of high school grade 
are limited—in some subjects almost 
entirely lacking. In General Science 
there is little material of high school 
grade—the simple elementary nature 
books and the college textbook must 
be utilized. 

Since the purpose of the high school 
library is to enrich and supplement 
the curriculum and since so few books 
are really suitable for that purpose, the 
need of duplication of the right kind 
of books is apparent if the library is 
to make available for every pupil the 
books needed. 

In this duplication the greatest care 
should be taken that only the best 
possible book in connection with a 
course be duplicated. There is a seri- 
ous danger in the duplication of books 
of mediocre value. An error in judg- 
ment in the duplication results in 
waste of library funds, multiplication 
of dead material, and decrease in val- 
uable shelf space. 

The factors that determine the book 
orders in the University High School 
library are complex, The book orders 


are directly influenced by the curricu- 
lum and the method of teaching. The 
library is the laboratory for the de- 
partments of English, History, Civics, 
German, French, Commercial Geogra- 
phy, Survey of Art. To the laboratory 
courses, such as general science, shop, 
domestic science, the library can of- 
fer secondary material. Duplication 
and the number of copies is deter- 
mined by the following considerations: 


a) Value of the material 

Is the book of permanent value? 

Is the book the latest edition? 

Is the book in the process of re- 
vision? 

b) Use 

Primary or secondary use. 

Number of pupils in the course. 

Length of assignment. 

Number of times book is to be used 
in the course. 

Number of departments using book. 

What degree of use. 

c) Legitimate demand—factors to be con- 
sidered 

Time element 

Short library hours—pupils of 
high school age should be 
home early. 

Social activities. 

Moral effect—supplying the legit- 
imate demands, as a means of 
character building. 

Supervised study—effected by sup- 
ply of books. 

d) Outside reading 
Modern languages. 
Cultural—formation of the reading 
habit. 
c) Intellectual curiosity—the result of 
classroom reaction—calls for 
duplication of books. 
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Many books are used by more than 
one department—this over-lapping 
creates additional demand, but does 
not necessarily mean that additional 
copies must be provided. There is a 
type of material used by more than 
one department which requires no 
duplication : 

Freeman & Chandler (World’s Commer- 
cial Products.) (Commercial geography— 
Textiles.) 

Johnson (Elements of Transportation.) 
(History—Commercial geography.) 

Toothaker (Commercial Raw Materials.) 
(Commercial geography—Shop—Textiles.) 

Wright (Practical Sociology.) (Civics— 
Art—Music.) 

Toothaker, Commercial raw mater- 
ials, is used by three departments. 
From the nature of the book, the ref- 
erences are concise, the use is spread 
over the school year and is not con- 
centrated to a particular time. There 
is little likelihood that use by one de- 
partment would conflict with use by 
another department. Putting the book 
on Reserve makes it available for all 
departments. 

The contents of the books and the 
manner in which assignments are 
made determines the number of dupli- 
cates. The following are types which 
require duplication: 

Ashton, Social life in the reign of 
Queen Anne (History—English). 

Conn, Bacteria, yeast and molds 
(Household Science—General 
Science). 

Tappan, When knights were bold 
(English—History—General Reading, 
Economics). 

Tarbell, History of Greek art (Sur- 
vey of Art—Greek History). 

Conn, Bacteria, yeasts and molds, 
is used as a supplementary text in gen- 
eral science and also in the course. of 
cooking. The lesson assignments are 
long. There is a steady demand for 
all copies of the book. Neither depart- 
ment finds enough material in the 
book to warrant its purchase by the 
members of the classes. 

To determine the number of dupli- 
cates needed is no easy matter. There 
is no available results of actual ex- 
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periments, which takes into considera- 
tion the different types of material, 
the factors that enter into a lesson as- 
signment, the number of pupils, and 
the time element. I have heard the 
theory advanced that one copy to 
each seven pupils is the proper num- 
ber. In practice one copy to seven 
pupils worked very well in some 
cases, meant over-duplication for cer- 
tain types of material—was wholly in- 
adequate when the assignment was 
long and the time element short. No 
broad general principle of one copy 
for seven pupils will hold. 

The need of unified class reaction is 
the main reason for duplication. All 
pupils in a class must have a 
reasonable chance to get material 
to make this possible. It is a 
common practice of high school 
pupils to give inability to get as- 
signed books as a reason for lack of 
lesson preparation. To make such a 
groundless excuse impossible, the li- 
brarian made arrangements with the 
teaching staff whereby a pupil was 
given a statement when material was 
not available—only such a statement 
was valid. The result was gratifying 
—the old-time excuse of failure to get 
material was no longer in good stand- 
ing. To supply the demand required 
a close codperation between the li- 
brary and the teaching staff, a knowl- 
edge of what was being required in 
classes using library material, and 
providing duplicates to the number 
required. 

There are two devices which tend 
to keep down the number of dupli- 
cates required: that of placing books 
on Reserve is one in general practice, 
that of placing material on Special 
desk reserve is useful for emergencies. 

Reserve books circulate for over 
night use only. This makes all copies 
of a book available during the day. 
Pupils unable to get their lesson as- 
signment in the library may draw re- 
serve books late in the afternoon and 
must return them before the first class 
period the following morning. 

Special desk reserve is effective 
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when there is inadequate duplication, 
a short assignment and a relatively 
small number of pupils. The material 
is returned to the librarian’s desk after 
its use, and the librarian keeps the 
material in constant reference circula- 
tion in the room. This plan has seri- 
ous drawbacks, for pupils waste time 
in waiting for their turn to come. 
Obviously this device, although valu- 
able in an emergency, cannot be 
made to take the place of adequate 
duplication. 


In adapting the high school library 
to the school, the question of what to 
duplicate and how many copies of a 
book are required, looms large. The 
curriculum, methods of teaching, size 
of the school, and the part which the 
library plays in the educational sys- 
tem, will in a great measure determine 
the material. It has been my expe- 
rience that in many cases five copies 
of a book will better serve a lesson as- 
signment than five single copies of 
different titles. 





In the Letter Box 


My dear Miss Ahern: 

My thoughts, recently, took jingle 
form, as I contemplated a small boy 
of the exposed, rather than the sheltered 
class, eagerly poring over a book in the 
children’s room. 

The lad is a daily visitor, as his bor- 


rower’s card has been lost for a long 


time, and, unless his good fairy inter- 
venes, he will probably never have the 
necessary dime to buy a new one. 


The bookworm 


Little lad, little lad, 
Whither do you wander, 
Via the pages of your book, 
From first to closing chapter? 


Face streaked, hands soiled, 
Hair unkempt, before me 

You eagerly pursue the muse, 
That weaves the tale of fancy. 


You, each day, every day 

The Children’s Room inhabit. 
What will your future be? 

Oh, that we might record it! 


Little lad, dream on. 
Steep, imagination! 

Hard knocks will come apace, 
Books may be salvation. 


Years will come, years go. 
On memory’s chain be carried 
A gem, to mark the happy hours 

That with us you tarried. 
Mary W. Eccles. 


A Word in Season 


I believe P. L. is just what our Eng- 
lish department needs. We are con- 
stantly welcoming ways by which we 
may induce our pupils to read the best 
literature, and while that is usually 
possible with the old standard au- 
thors, it is not as easy with more re- 
cent ones. 

Mrs F. L. KLemer, 

Head of English, Faribault, Minn. 





Time for A. L. A. Meeting, 1920 


It is definitely settled that the Col- 
orado Springs conference will be held 
from Monday, May 31, to Saturday, 
June 5, 1920. 

Georce B. UTLEy, 
Executive secretary. 





An American Creed 


I am an American. I believe in the 
dignity of labor, the sanctity of the 
home, and the high destiny of democracy. 
Courage is my birthright, justice my 
ideal and faith in humanity my guiding 
star. By the sacrifice of those who suf- 
fered that I might live, who died that 
America might endure, I pledge my life 
to my country and the liberation of man- 
kind.—The Outlook. 
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“What j is the A. L.'A.? 


HE declaration of the object and bers. If as he says, “it has become a 
T purpose of the American Library welfare organization” where is the 
Association needs to be plainly center from which library service it- 
stated in the new constitution. Mr _ self is to be helped? Not all library 
Milam’s belief that A. L. A. has a dif- service has passed the need of a pro- 
ferent mission since the war, is not a_ fessional organization. 
universal belief among A. L. A. mem- An important point lies here. 








After-War Library Service 


utive Board to the librarians says things possible, more than they gave be- 
among other things: fore the emergency? If in the zeal of 

We as librarians could never again be sat- community betterment that is in a way an 
isfied with pre-war library conditions. We after-war product, every unit of library 
have seen bigger things: we have done big- service is enlarged, if every library 


ger things. With our responsibility to the ‘ ; 
war and navy departments discharged, what worker is able to put more time and 


then lies before us? The answer may be thought and effort into the local problem 
found in the enclosed copy of the prelim- at hand, it cannot but follow that boun- 
inary report of the Committee on Enlarged aries of service will be enlarged. 

Program for American Library Service If every citizen who helped locally to 


adopted unanimously by the Executive : ; i] k d 
Board at its meeting at Richfield Springs, gather enthusiasm as well as books an 


N. Y. Carl H. Milam was elected director money for the War library service can 
of the Enlarged Program. be held to ideals then formed, of the 

Would it not have an element of fair- value of reading of all kinds for his own 
ness in it to consider for a moment the’ environment, it will mean a solid, effec- 
fact that those who were privileged to tive library extension of the kind that 
see bigger things, to do bigger things by will last and in the final reckoning be 
the help and permission of their several worth much more than any worked up 
communities, should, if they really have campaign whose ebbing often carries with 
enlarged strength and ability, return as it much that used differently, would have 


A CIRCULAR letter from the Exec- far as possible, to those who made such 
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grown surely, if slowly, into support of 
value. 
Few if any localities have such library 


service as they would have if more in- 
telligent, enthusiastic library workers 
were in their midst. 





A Plaint! 


N the arguments in support of the pro- 
posed campaign for National exten- 
sion, it is frequently said in a soothing 

tone, “the matter of removing Headquar- 
ters to New York has not come before 
the committee.” There is nothing sooth- 
ing in such a remark to anyone genuinely 
interested and it forms no particularly 
large bulk in the matter anyway. Head- 
quarters as they have been supported in 
Chicago have been a distinct disappoint- 
ment, aside from the personnel, and they 
might just as well be in Sitka if nothing 
more is to be done for the office. The 
“T will” of Chicago would like to see it 
go with the other things to New York. 
It is inconceivable that even the present 
generous spending of A. L. A. funds 
would warrant the support of two such 
offices and like the real mother in Solo- 
mon’s court, the real believers in library 
Headquarters would say “Give it to 
them” rather than to have it languish 
longer. 

Headquarters as it was conceived of 
years ago, and provided for by the 
Middle-West in its coming, was a far 
different thing from what it has become. 
The work has naturally grown (it would 
anywhere) but with the same size staff 
today as when it was opened. The idea 
of a paid secretary and of permanent 
Headquarters was first proposed thru 


Pustic Lrprarigs 25 years ago, and such 
a plan was kept before the librarians and 
promulgated by this journal on every 
occasion, until it became a reality in 
name, first in Boston and later here. But 
the planning and carrying out of pro- 
grams for A. L. A. meetings was never 
set forth as its chief duty. A multitude 
of other and more vital problems were 
thought of for it. Naturally, therefore, 
this paper feels a disappointment when 
only skeletons of the things that were to 
be done are in evidence rather than the 
production of robust, effective bodies and 
influences. 

It was hoped when Mr Hadley came 
into executive power, that things would 
be better, having himself realized the 
futility of working at Headquarters as 
organized. But more than half of his 
term is over and the burden of his song 
deals with new things rather than helping 
the old. This may be the right thing, but 
those who do not see it so and whose 
faith calls for betterment of existing 
things, particularly those things that were 
hurt by war needs, cannot join very 
heartily in the refrain that Mr Hadley 
“lines out,” however much we may ad- 
mire the singer. 

It is confusing, expensive and un- 
necessary to keep two headquarters 
for the A. L. A. 





A Rejuvenated Library Journal 


slight deviation from attention to 
the presentation of some point that 
needed elucidation by Mr. Frothing- 
ham from Brooklyn, was unexpectedly 
caused at the midwinter meeting by the 


appearance in a rejuvenated format of 
that venerable publication, Library Jour- 
nal. At the end of 40 years, the Library 
Journal has changed its plan, its coat, its 
contents and its appearance, and thus 
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equipped it chose to be distributed, for 
the first time, to the friends present at 
the Saturday morning meeting. For a 
brief period, even the elucidation of the 
new constitution was over-shadowed and 
drowned out by the rustle of the leaves 
of the visitor. On the tide of present 
prosperity it will visit its readers here- 
after twice a month. The alice blue 
cover has been discarded, and the table 
of contents has been returned to the 
white cover, again assumed. 

The new appearing Journal opens with 
editorial material as usual, but presents 
another editorial toward the close. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Journal is a fine pa- 
per and one often finds in it much that 
is illuminating. In an earlier day, much 
space in its pages was given to biblio- 
graphic material, but the vast increase 
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of library gossip brought about thru the 
various State supported periodicals, Pus- 
Lic LipraRieEs, and similar publications, 
lured the Journal for some time into those 
same fields, leaving undone by anybody 
much of the valuable bibliographic work 
which formerly took up much more space 
in Library Journal. 

The old-time price of $5 a year has 
been restored, tho the cost of a single 
number has been reduced from 35c to 
25c a copy. The appearance of the 
Journal has been lightened but doubtless 
with new members on its editorial 
staff, acquired under the new manage- 
ment, the Journal will continue the 
excellent qualities which it has main- 
tained so long. The outside back 
cover of the new dress is highly com- 
mendable! 





Government Library Service 


In an interview of a Chicago paper 
with Miss Guerrier of the Boston public 
library, who was attending the meetings 
of the American Library Association 
during the holidays, she gave some inter- 
esting arguments for the passage of a bill 
now before Congress, looking to more in- 
telligent distribution of government docu- 
ments. Miss Guerrier pointed out such 
waste as this: Publications on treatment 
of codfish are sent to New Mexico, cot- 
ton treatises go to Maine, pamphlets on 
the eastern grains are sent to California. 
Government publications are distributed 
lavishly without relation to community. 

Much more serious is the delay in 
sending them. Under the present plan, 
publications are held a month before 
mailing, and it is often two months be- 
fore they are received, making them edi- 
torially useless in relation to timely sub- 
jects. Agricultural papers thus delayed 
are practically out of date. The public 
and the library have no opportunity to 
know what is being published, or what is 
to come. 

The bills providing for library service 


in relation with these publications and the 
Bureau of Education have passed third 
hearing in both the House (H. R: 6870) 
and the Senate (S. 2457) and are now on 
the calendar waiting to be called up. 
In the Senate, Reed Smoot is leading op- 
position to them and in the House an un- 
known representative. 

Libraries all over the country are urged 
to write their senators and _ representa- 
tives at once, pointing out the value to 
their communities of the prompt receipt 
of all government publications of a prac- 
tical nature issued by the departments. 
These are now piled up in the office de- 
voted to the distribution of public docu- 
ments and are distributed without any 
knowledge of where they belong, or how 
they ought to go except as so many 
pieces to so many depositories. 

Miss Guerrier deserves the gratitude 
of the library and the reading public for 
her self-sacrificing work in this regard. 
She has spent her own money, much time 
and strength in working up this plan and 
has no thought of personal gain in it 
beyond seeing the work established. 
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The New Librarian of McGill 
University 


The January number of the Cana- 
dian Bookman contains an appraisal 
of the new librarian of the McGill uni- 
versity, Dr Gerhard R. Lomer, who 
assumed his position in January. The 
following items are gleaned from the 
Bookman’s article. 

Dr Lomer was born in Montreal 
and comes of a family long identified 
with educational and library work in 
that city. He was graduated from 
McGill University in 1903 with high 
honors and prizes in philosophy. Next 
year he took a master’s degree in Eng- 
lish. He was later appointed a fellow 
at Teachers’ college, Columbia uni- 
versity, where he received a degree of 
Ph. D. and took the doctor diploma 
in education in 1910. 

He was for some time a teacher of 
English at McGill university; he lec- 
tured on education in the Normal 
school at Montreal, after which he 
went to the University of Wisconsin 
where he taught in the department 
of English for three years. 

In 1912, he was appointed to the 
staff of the new school of Journalism 
founded at Columbia university, and 
for the next five years remained there, 
giving instruction in English and rep- 
resenting the department of Journal- 
ism on the entrance and examination 
boards. 

During the past two years Dr 
Lomer has been engaged in editorial 
work on the new University edition 
of the Warner library and as assistant 
editor of the Chronicles of America, 
published by Yale University Press, un- 
der the professorship of Prof Allen John- 
son. Dr Lomer is the author of a num- 
ber of volumes on education and text- 
books in English. He was one of the 
first to use motion pictures in educa- 
tional work in the training for journal- 
ism. 

The memory of the late lamented 
Mr Gould will always be cherished by 
his friends in the library world, who will 
offer also cordial greetings to his suc- 
cessor, Dr Lohmer. 


E. O. S. Scholefield 
Mr E. O. S. Scholefield, provincial 


librarian of British Columbia, died at 
Victoria on Christmas day last. The 
passing of Mr Scholefield removes 
from the library field of Canada one of 
its most energetic members, and it is 
hard to think that the active, vivid per- 
sonality has ceased. Mr Scholefield was 
only 44 years old, and since 1894 had 
been the presiding genius of the li- 
brary, which under his direction de- 
veloped from a silent collection of 
practically unused material, into a 
working selection of nearly 100,000 
volumes. 

This library early specialized in the 
history of the Pacific Coast and prob- 
ably its department of archives leads 
in this line among the libraries in that 
region. Biographies, constitutional 
history, procedure and practice, blue 
books, session papers and other public 
documents, carefully and scientifically 
arranged and easy of access, make the 
library one of note. 

Under Mr Scholefield’s direction, the 
library was housed in the new library 
building, and in the increased activity 
of the Northwest library service Mr 
Scholefield’s contribution was no small 
part. He gathered around him a staff 
of competent workers, he incited to 
excellence of endeavor and bade fair, 
if his health had been spared, to make 
of northwestern Canada a source not 
only of dependable information, but a 
center of inspiration and education to 
the library betterment which is bound 
to come to that marvelous region. 

Mr Scholefield was for a time a mem- 
ber of the Public library board of Vic- 
toria, and by action and protest he 
made a valuable contribution to the 
library spirit in that city. He was a 
member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and of various learned soci- 
eties. Mr Scholefield attended a saum- 
ber of the meetings of the A. L. A., 
where his genial manner, his extreme 
courtesy, and his rare good humor 
made him a favorite. 
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John Forsyth, Librarian 


The ranks of chief librarians in the 
A. L. A, have received a valuable ad- 
dition in the promotion of Mr John 
Forsyth to succeed the late Mr Schole- 
field as librarian of the Provincial 
library of British Columbia. In ad- 
dition to the justice of the promotion, 
the library is assured in the appoint- 
ment of Mr Forsyth, of competent 
service from one familiar not only with 
the affairs of the Provincial library, but 
with the advanced principles of library 
administration as they are applied in 
the best libraries at home and abroad. 

Mr Forsyth was born and reared 
in Edinburgh and served an appren- 
ticeship of five years under Dr Hew 
Morrison in the Edinburgh public li- 
braries. He took in addition the 
course in library science in the Lon- 
don School of Economics. 

He was later chief librarian of the 
Glasgow Athenaeum. When Dr Bar- 
rett undertook to organize the system 
of branch libraries for Glasgow, he in- 
vited Mr Forsyth to enter the service 
of the Glasgow public libraries. He 
remained during the organization of 
15 branch libraries. Later he returned 
to Edinburgh and became librarian of 
the Faculty of Actuaries of Scotland. 

Mr Forsyth went to Canada in 1912. 
He went to the Provincial library of 
British Columbia in 1913 and became 
closely associated with Mr Scholefield 
in all the plans for the building and re- 
organization of the library which he 
is called on now to administer. 

Mr Forsyth has been a member of 
the A. L. A. for a number of years and 
the local library associations as well. 
At the outbreak of the war he enlisted 
for service but was honorably rejected 
on medical grounds. He is 39 years 
old and has a family. He has a bright 
future before him for which he is well 
equipped. 


The birds are heralds of his cause, 
And like a never ending rhyme, 

The roadsides bloom to his applause, 
Who bides his time. 


Mary Elizabeth Hawley 
A letter from California tells that 
on December 22 Miss Mary E. 
Hawley was struck by an automobile 
at Atascadero, Cal., and died on New 


Year’s day without having regained 


consciousness. 

This sad accident removes from the 
library ranks a woman with unusual 
qualifications for our work, especially 
a wide knowledge of European lan- 
guages and European affairs, gained 
thru repeated travels abroad. She 
was a woman of wide reading. and 
many interests and brought to her 
chosen life work sound and authori- 
tative scholarship. She combined with 
a keen and critical mind a free and in- 
dependent spirit, unswayed by the 
passions of the day. Interested in all 
movements toward the liberation of 
mankind from what she regarded as 
superstition and error, she was filled 
with an enthusiastic missionary spirit 
which made her wish to share with 
others the truth which she was for- 
ever seeking, when she thought she 
had found it. She was an active mem- 
ber of the National Woman’s Party at 
a time when the national suffrage 
amendment was not very popular. 
When President Wilson in 1916 came 
to speak to the women of Chicago, 
she was one of the banner-bearers in 
the parade that demanded the adop- 
tion of the amendment, and was one 
of the women who were attacked and 
dragged across the street by a lot of 
hoodlums; but she stuck to her 
banner. 

Miss Hawley was a member of the 
Class of 1893 of the New York State 
library school, and from 1893 to 1898 
a cataloger on the staff of the State 
library and an instructor in the school, 
first in German, then in cataloging. 

In September 1898, she came to The 
John Crerar library when the library 
had been open to the public but a year 
and a half, to take the position of as- 
sistant cataloger. She resigned in 
October 1919, and removed to Atas- 
cadero where she had some property 
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and where she expected to combine 
a well-earned leisure with work of 
less routine, not so confined to a room 
and a desk. 

Her collection of books by and about 
Walt Whitman, she gave some years 
ago to the Public library of her home 
town, Syracuse, N. Y., and _ other 
books, on her removal from Chicago, 
to the Sutro library in San Francisco. 

A, S. T. 





A Notable Instance 


Thru the public press it was learned 
recently that Dr. Herbert Putnam had 
refused the Distinguished Service medal 
offered to him by the War Department 
for the service rendered as general di- 
rector of the American Library Associa- 
tion war service. It has been possible 
to see a copy of a letter from Dr. Put- 
nam to the Secretary of War, from which 
the following characteristic statement is 
extracted : 


This service has heen a professional serv- 
ice by a professional organization applying 
all of its available personnel and abilities 
to a task for which the resources were fur- 
nished by the general public. It has been 
distinctly a corporate service. And, while 
recognition of it as such (after the manner 
quite usual abroad) would be appreciated, 
the sentiment of our War Service Com- 
mittee, with which I quite accord, is averse 
to any recognition of it by the award of 
distinctions to individuals. 

Under the circumstances, I could not ac- 
cept the medal, however sensible to the 
honor which it implies. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, 
Director-General. 





A Word in Season 


An extract from a letter from Mrs 
Josephine C. Preston, president of the 
National Educational Association to 
the membership of that organization, 
urging solidarity of interest, fuller 
realization of responsibility in their 
immediate neighborhood and local po- 
sitions, is as follows: 

“Never has there been a more ur- 
gent call for high minded, great heart- 
ed, thoroughly trained, 100 per cent. 
American educators to drive home the 
vital lessons that these times hold. 


Never has the future of the nation 
been so entirely committed into the 
hands of the teaching profession. The 
lesson of patriotism, loyalty to the flag 
and government are the lessons taught 
to the young. These are the lessons 
which should be carried home to the 
fathers and mothers. Are you teach- 
ing such lessons today? 

“To this new service of education, I 
call you, teachers of America. For 
this service I ask you to make ready.” 

This is pertinent as well to the sec- 
ond great branch of educational work, 
library service. 





A Fine Library Effort 


The Pasadena public library gave a 
series of evening book talks on “Timely 
books” during the fall, through the serv- 
ices of Miss Helen E. Haines, to appre- 
ciative audiences which averaged 155 in 
number. 

The purpose of the talks was to ex- 
tend acquaintance with current and older 
books in different fields of interest by 
means of informal exposition of indi- 
vidual books. Miss Haines confined the 
talks to the contents of books themselves 
in a definite and specific way, indicating 
their characteristics, point of view, qual- 
ity and spirit, and usually linked one book 
to others of related interest, either of 
current or older publications. 

Miss Haines prepared lists limited to 
books which were printed and in the 
hands of the audience, and which could 
be used as attractive short reading lists 
later. The annotations were very brief 
and often consisted only of a reference 
to some other book of related interest. 
In all, including the main titles and ref- 
erences 131 books were presented thru 
the talks and accompanying lists. 

At each talk the actual books: were 
provided and were circulated to people 
before and after the talk. 

The results have been the increased 
demand for very desirable books and the 
giving of inspiration and information 
about the contents of books to many 
whose time is too limited to do as much 
reading as they desire. 
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The New Library Building of the 
University of Michigan 

The dedication of the new library 
building at the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, was a notable event 
in the annals of that institution. It 
marked the completion of a building 
started in 1916, whose construction 
was continued in spite of the handicap 
of a great war and at a cost of ap- 
proximately 25 cents per cubic foot. 

All University classes were  sus- 
pended, that the whole community 
might participate in the dedicatory 
exercises which were held on the aft- 
ernoon of January 7. 

President Harry B. Hutchins in in- 
troducing the first speaker of the aft- 
ernoon, William Warner Bishop, li- 
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Mr Bishop told the history of the 
new library _ building. He ex- 
pressed the sincere regret of the 
alumni that it was deemed necessary 
to tear down the old building which 
had served the university so well 
since 1883. 

The architect, Albert Kahn of De- 
troit, Michigan, followed Mr Bishop 
with a brief talk upon the plans of the 


. building. He told of the difficulties 


of constructing a new building upon 
the site of an old one while it was con- 
stantly in use. (The work of the li- 
brary was not suspended for even a 
half day, because of wrecking, build- 
ing or moving.) In closing, he said: 
“May the new building tell the story 
of sincere desire on the part of the 
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University of Michigan—General Library—Main Reading Room. 


brarian of the University, called the 
library the heart of the university, and 
considered the completion of the new 
building an event which would bulk 
large in the history of higher educa- 
tion in the state. 


university officials and the architect 
to provide for the students of the uni- 
versity and the people of the state 
more enlightenment, greater tolerance 
and increased wisdom to men who will 
enter its doors.” 
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The dedicatory address was deliv- 
ered by Richard Rogers Bowker, edi- 
tor of The Library Journal, upon the 
theme, The Library, Democracy and 
Research. “The true spirit of present 
day democracy in America is more 
clearly emphasized and represented in 
the modern library than in any other 
one of our present day institutions,” 
he said. “I will not hazard a wise con- 
jecture as to what is democracy. I 
believe it is still a matter of experi- 
mental psychology. Democracy is 
surely not a thing of evil, unless we 
embrace the Tammany type. It is the 
opposite of autocracy, but an elected 
president may, in time of need, be as 
autocratic as any czar. Rightly a de- 
mocracy should also be an aristocracy 
looking always for the best man to 
lead and serve the people, the one 
most capable to meet and solve the 
problems that involve the happiness 
and welfare of its citizens.” 

While the public library represents 
in a high degree the spirit of democ- 
racy, the University library represents 
the intellectual autocracy of democ- 
racy, a necessary element in any true 
democracy. The hope of America is 
that educated men will lead from chaos 
and darkness to order and light. To 
meet the needs of the day the educated 
leader must work untiringly, for he 
cannot meet the needs and rectify the 
mistakes of the times unless he sets 
his comfort aside and gives without 
stint of his services. The solving of 


these problems requires the facilities - 


for study and research that are best 
found in the libraries. Work has to 
be gauged by results. We ask: What 
is the aim of the University research, 
and we answer: SERVICE. It is not 
a service of personal ambition but its 
aim is to make each individual life of 
service to the whole world. 

The completion of Michigan’s li- 
brary is an excellent example of the 
manifestation of this spirit. It was 
made possible by the generosity of the 
state which furnished the funds, thus 
showing that it wished its material 
prosperity to be turned to intellectual 


advantage No democracy can 
last which has no leadership within its 
ranks and does not recognize that lead- 
ership. Such leaders are receiving 
their inspiration and training thru re- 
search in the libraries of the country. 

The formal exercises were closed by 
the singing of America. A _ reception 
in the library building followed im- 
mediately.. It was the first opportun- 
ity afforded the University community 
to inspect the building. The guests 
included many librarians from the 
state, official representatives from 
other universities, alumnae, members 
of the faculty, citizens of Ann Arbor 
and visitors from Detroit and other 
nearby towns. In the evening from 
six until ten the building was thrown 
open to the public, when hundreds of 
students and townspeople inspected 
the library from the attic to the base- 
ment, asking many pertinent ques- 
tions and _ occasionally some _ very 
amusing ones. 

A notable feature of the dedication 
was the exhibit of mediaeval manu- 
scripts, incunabula and Americana dis- 
played in the entrance corridor and in 
the medical reading rooms of the 


building. 
PF, Le me. 





Factory Libraries 


In his new book on “Personal Effi- 
ciency in Business,” Edward E. Purin- 
ton says that the National Cash Register 
Company employs an expert librarian to- 
gether with several assistants to help 
handle the volume of requests for in- 
formation of all kinds. 

Its popularity is indicated by the fact 
that 1,116 executives and employees have 
library cards, and 12,200 books were cir- 
culated during the year. In other words 
each card holder drew for home study 
an average of a book a month. “How 
many of your employees or associates,” 
asks Mr. Purinton, “read a book a month 
right along, on expert advice, for their 
own professional and personal advance- 
ment ?”—Business Book. 
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The Called Meeting of A. L. A. 


There were two things that were to 
occupy the attention of the mid-win- 
ter meeting, the revision of the con- 
stitution and the discussion of the en- 
larged program. The present consti- 
tution says that the constitution may 
be amended by a three-fourths vote 
of those present and voting, at two 
successive meetings of the associa- 
tion, provided that notice of the 
amendments be sent to each member 
of the association at least one month 
before final adoption. 

As the full adoption of the plans 
of the Enlarged Program committee 
depends quite largely on having cer- 
tain changes made in the constitution, 
it is natural that they are anxious to 
have the constitution changed, so that 
these plans may not be hampered by 
any restrictions laid on them by the 
present constitution. For this reason 
the revision of the constitution was 
discussed before the business of the 
enlarged program was taken up. 


Revision of the constitution 


Almost the whole of New Year’s 
Day and all Saturday morning was 
consumed in discussion of the con- 
stitution. The work on Friday morn- 
ing was performed in “a committee 
of the whole,” which arose at the end 
of the day, without making a report 
to the Association, or in any way 
getting the approval of the Associa- 
tion itself 6n what was done, so that 
so far as the constitution is concerned, 
the revision now is just where it was 
before the discussion began. Even 
should the second meeting in May 
continue the discussion and vote ap- 
proval, such a vote would not mean 
final adoption. 

Many striking statements were made 
in the discussion over the revision of the 
constitution and the contents of the en- 
larged program. In speaking of the 
check. which the executive board wished 
to place on the Association in the new 
constitution, namely, that “no action in- 
volving the policy of the Association 
shall be taken by the Association until 


the matter has been referred to the exec- 
utive board and report made thereon,” 
one speaker said: 

If it is wise for the Association to pro- 
tect itself against itself, why should it not 
place the same restraint on the executive 
board by stating explicitly that the board 
shall not pass on any question involving the 
policy of the Association as such until said 
question shall be referred to and approved 
by the association. 

Some of the things noted on which 
there was disagreement on the revi- 
sion of the constitution were as fol- 
lows: First, the objection was made 
and carried by vote to the phrase 
“any person or institute may become 
a member on payment of the annual 
dues.” 

The amendment fixing the quorum 
at 50 as the number for transaction 
of business, was adopted. 

Objection was made to the clause 
relating to the powers of the Execu- 
tive Board, especially “including 
therein the publishing activities” as 
a single object, and this phrase 
was stricken out. 

A further discussion on the powers 
to be vested in the Executive Board 
led to no conclusion, 

The discussion of the revision of the 
constitution dealing with finances was 
illuminating in several ways, many 
present wishing to give the Executive 
Board full power of the finances, oth- 
ers being in favor of limiting by 
further restriction the power of the 
Executive Board to appropriate and 
spend funds. 

An important resolution that was 
passed called for the appointment by 
the president of a committee of one 
from each of the National Affiliated 
Associations, on invitation of the 
A. L. A. president to consider the mat- 
ter of “consolidation of all library mat- 
ganizations, under the name of the 
American Library Association, and if 
the plan should meet with the ap- 
proval of the said affiliated associa- 
tions to make such an arrangement in 
the new constitution as would provide 
proper times and places for the meet- 
ing of those interested in special lines 
of library work.” 
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An extended and animated discus- 
sion as to the powers and place of the 
council took place. The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that with the ex- 
ception of the phrase relating to the 
nominating of the members of the 
council by the council itself, the 
phraseology of the present constitu- 
tion was preferable to what had been 
offered. 


“The enlarged program” 


It was the ardent hope of many 
members of the A. L. A., whose minds 
are actually in a confused state with 
regard to the proposed enlarged pro- 
gram, that the discussions of the mid- 
winter meeting would clarify mat- 
ters, or at least brush away misun- 
derstandings or incorrect conclusions. 

The discussion of the enlarged pro- 
gram was disappointing in a very 
large degree in one’s expectation of it 
clarifying the situation, as to what was 
proposed and the reason for its pro- 
posal. The program, prepared before- 
hand for the presentation of what the 
executive board and the committee on 
the enlarged program proposed, was 
put thru with little interruption 
from those who were disposed to 
question the advisability of the mat- 
ter, or who were known to be op- 
posed to the wishes of the program 
committee. 

One after another those who were 
working on the proposed program or 
in very close touch with it were called 
on to address the meeting. Occa- 
sionally someone interjected a ques- 
tion as to the legality or wisdom of 
some action of the committee, or some 
object of the proposal, but the main 
purpose was to present all that was 
in the minds of those interested in 
the matter without hindrance from 
those who might not agree. 

The most popular presentation of 
the matter was that made by Mr Carl 
H. Milam, who had already been ap- 
pointed director. A number of those 
present said afterwards that they al- 
most caught a gleam in his presenta- 
tion above and beyond what they had 

understood before. 


Questions which led to more or less 
disagreement as to province or policy 
were proposed by Mr Yust, Mr Wind- 
sor, Mr Smith of Wisconsin and Mr 
Roden of Chicago. Mr. Coolidge of 
Boston, Mr Frothingham of Brooklyn, 
Mr Milam, Mr Comptom, Mr Rush, 
Miss Titcomb, Dr Hill, and an expert 
advertising man, Mr Johnston, from 
New York City, responded to invita- 
tion by the president to present the 
value and possibilities of the proposed 
enlarged program. 

A motion not to make an intensive 
financial drive or a campaign similar 
to those of war days was approved 
by those present, and the conclusion 
arrived at that librarians locally plan 
how the money should be gathered 
up from their various districts for the 
proposed extension. This situation as 
it was left does not seem full of prom- 
ise for the outcome of raising $2,000,- 
000, unless it is done with the per- 
sonal endorsement and pledges for 
the work of the librarians in various 
sections of the country. 

Little, if any, opposition was ex- 
pressed to the plans for the use of the 
books and money left over from war 
time activities, tho it was repeated 
several times that the money belonged 
to the soldiers and sailors, that it had 
been collected by the members of the 
Association for a definite purpose and 
the fact that the emergencies were 
over relieved the responsibility of the 
War service committee, but did not 
release the responsibilities of libraries 
and librarians who had been the 
means of its contribution in the var- 
ious parts of the country, as to what 
use was made of it. 


General notes 


A suggestion has been made that 
the full proceedings of the mid-win- 
ter meeting be printed immediately 
and distributed to the membership of 
the A. L. A. For obvious reasons, it 
was quite impossible for the great ma- 
jority of the membership to be pres- 
ent at the mid-winter meeting and 
they want to know what was said and 
done at the first special meeting of the 
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Association. Besides many of them 
will be able to attend subsequent 
meetings and they want to be in- 


formed as discussion goes on as to 
what was done and said before. 

The registry of attendance under 
the management of Miss Ford was 
carefully looked after and her record 
shows an attendance of 326, of which 
107 were from Chicago and suburbs. 

Another important resolution of 
some moment which was offered by 
Dr Andrews was as follows: 

Resolved that the finance commit- 
tee be, and hereby is, instructed to 
prepare a budget in accordance with 
the wishes of the Executive Board. 
The motion was lost. 


A motion directing the presiding of- 


ficer to communicate with the widow 
of the lately deceased and_ beloved 
member, Henry E. Legler, and to ex- 
press sympathy over his passing away, 
was unanimously carried by a rising 
vote. . 


M. E. A. 





American Library Association 
At the called meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association at Chicago, 
January 1, 1920, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 


Resolved, that the American Library 
Association approves an appeal for funds, 
estimated at $2,000,000, necessary to enable 
it to carry on certain enlarged activities, 
examples of which have been set forth in 
a program proposed by the Executive 
Board, and it authorizes the Executive 
Board in its name and behalf to arrange 
for and prosecute such an appeal, provided 
that it be understood that this association 
favors nothing in the way of such an in- 
tensive drive as was made during the war 
and especially nothing that involves the 
apportionment of funds to be raised by 
cities or regions. 

Resolved, that it is the sentiment of this 
meeting that whatever enlarged activities 
are engaged in by the A. L. A. should be 
operated by the Headquarters in Chicago so 
far as possible and under the supervision 
of the executive officer at those Headquar- 
ters. 

Resolved, that no 


motion herctofore 


adopted be construed to prevent the es- 
tablishment of a mutual understanding be- 
tween the local and state representatives 
as to the amount of moneys to be col- 
lected, and second, 


that the items in the 


enlarged program which should be used 
as a basis of local appeal are to be selected 
by the local library authorities, and third, 
that the methods of soliciting funds, 
whether by individual appeals for large 
donations or by mail appeals to a carefully 
selected group or by any other method, 
be chosen by the local authorities. 

The association will embark ona 
new and enlarged program, and al- 
tho no intensive drive will be un- 
dertaken, funds will be collected for 
the new work. Nation-wide publicity 
and efforts to obtain contributions will 
begin at once and will continue until 
the latter part of May. 

The association went into a com- 
mittee of the whole and considered the 
proposed draft of the new constitution. 
The constitution was referred back to 
the committee with various recom- 
mended changes, and with instruc- 
tions to the committee that it later 
bring in a further revised draft. 

Atlantic City special conference 

The second special conference of the 
A. L. A., for which the preliminary call 
has already gone forth, will be heid at 
Atlantic City, N. J., April 29, 30, and 
May 1. This meeting will be held in 
conjunction with the annual Atlantic 
City meetings of the New Jersey li- 
brary association and Pennsylvania li- 
brary club. Headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Chelsea. The formal official 
call of the president of the A. L. A,, 
including a statement of the business 
to be transacted, will be printed in the 
March Bulletin and the other library 
periodicals. One subject will quite 
certainly be further consideration of 
the proposed changes in the constitu- 
tion. 

GEorGE B. UTLEy. 





Colorado Springs Conference 

The forty-second annual conference 
of the American Library Association 
will be held at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, Monday, May 31, to Saturday, 
June 5, both days inclusive. The last 
week in June would, without doubt, be 
more convenient to the majority of 
members, but because of crowded hotel 
conditions later in the month, that date 
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was quite impossible. The first of 
June will be more convenient to many 
than the middle of the month would 
be; for college and university libra- 
rians will have time to attend the con- 
ference and get back to commence- 
ment. 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Antlers. This and other hotels in the 
vicinity will provide ample and com- 
fortable accommodations for all who 
attend, and it is hoped that will be a 
large number. Local librarians and li- 
frary trustees are already planning for 
our comfort and entertainment, and 
they will be assisted, so far as they 
need assistance, by Mr. Hadley and 
members of his Denver staff. This 
will certainly be a charming place in 
which to meet, with the Garden of the 
Gods and Pike’s Peak “just out in the 
front yard.” 

The Travel committee will have 
something to say as to rates, routes, 
schedules, etc., in the March Bulletin 
and the other library _ periodicals. 
They are already “getting busy” on 
plans for a post-Conference trip, prob- 
ably to Rocky Mountain National 
Park (Estes Park region), and as we 
have not had a real full-fledged “post- 
conference” for five years, a large num- 
ber will doubtless sign up. 

Set your plans for Colorado Springs! 

Georce B. UTLEy. 





The Dispersion of the War Libraries 


The distribution of about 1,000,000 
books collected and purchased during 
the war by the American Library As- 
sociation, was planned on December 
12, 1919, at a conference in New York 
of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the League of Library Com- 
missions, with Carl H. Milam, Gen- 
eral Director of the Library War Serv- 
ice of the Association. 

Besides Mr. Milam, the following 
attended the conference: Miss Julia 
Robinson, president of the League of 
library commissions, Matthew S. 
Dudgeon, secretary of the Wisconsin 


library commission, Miss Mary B. 
Palmer of the North Carolina com- 
mission, Miss Elizabeth West of the 
Texas commission, William J. Ham- 
ilton, Indiana library commission, 
William R. Watson, chief of the Edu- 
cational extension division of the New 
York state library, L. J. Bailey, director 
of the Dispatch office, New York, and 
Miss Marion Humble, special publicity 
representative of the Library war service 
staff. 

Under arrangements agreed upon at 
the conference the Army will receive 
200,000 or 300,000 volumes, the Navy 
about the same number, about 250,000 
will be retained for continuation of 
the work of Library War Service, and 
the remainder of the supply will be 
distributed through the various state 
library commissions or other state 
agencies. 

The distribution of the Army’s allot- 
ment will be under the supervision of 
L. L. Dickerson, Director of Army li- 
braries, who was in charge of Amer- 
ican Library Association activities at 
Beaune and with the American Army 
in Coblenz. The Navy distribution will 
be under the direction of Charles H. 
Brown, Consulting Navy Librarian, 
formerly supervisor of Library War 
Service activities on Long Island. 
Representatives of the Army and 
Navy have recently been in New York 
selecting books most suitable and 
most desired by members of their re- 


“spective services. 


The distribution to the state li- 
brary commissions for use in the 
states will be largely on a basis of 
population of service men. Allotments 
will be made with the understanding 
that the books may be used either as 
a part of a loan or traveling library 
collection, or placed permanently with 
communities or organizations in ac- 
cordance with the following sugges- 
tions: 

(a) That the War Service aspect of 
the origin of the books be kept in view 
in using them, and that special con- 
sideration be given to individual and 
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group requests from the ex-service 
men. 

(b) That books shall be given or 
lent only to institutions that will cir- 
culate them free of charge, and that 
will make them accessible to the pub- 


lic at reasonably frequent intervals. 
* * * * 


The A. L. A. headquarters in New 
York have ready for distribution a list 
of the books put into revised braille 
(grade one and a half), for the war 
blind. This list was prepared by the 
Library War Service of the A. L. A,, 
under the direction of Mrs Gertrude 
T. Rider, in charge of the work for 
the blind. 

* * * * 

While the headquarters of the library 
service in Washington closed October 
31, the workers are keeping up a strong 
line of communication between the dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors, particularly 
those that are in hospitals and the libra- 
rians in charge of the various military 
and naval libraries are urged every day 
to increased activity in strengthening the 
lines of communication between the re- 
turned soldiers and the book service of 
the country. 

Librarians of public libraries are par- 
ticularly urged to keep up a keen watch- 
fulness for that part of their community 
that has already acquired the book habit 
through the use of A. L. A. libraries in 
war service. 





Educational Service for Demobilized 
Men 


A plan has been formulated by the 
Y. M. C. A. educational department, 
whereby in cooperation with the 
A. L. A. and local libraries, a plan for 
educational service for demobilized 
men is to be put in operation. 

The libraries are expected to give 
publicity to the “Y” announcements 
of classes, lectures, scholarships, and 
other features, also to prepare lists of 
books in the library available, and by 
devising means of making their books 
available, reach the greatest number 
of men. 


Perhaps some city librarian will find 
it hardly possible. Others may main- 
tain special reference shelves for study 
and make supplementary books avail- 
able thru branch libraries. State li- 
brary commissions can further this 
educational work in their states by 
supplementing small library collec- 
tions and by sending direct—by mail 
—loans to students who have no ac- 
cess to libraries. 

The A. L. A. war service is turning 
over to each state and territory a num- 
ber of books remaining from service 
to the army and navy, after supplying 
continuing war service activities. 
These books will be used by state li- 
brary commissions and other desig- 
nated state library agencies especially 
for ex-service men in their com- 
munities, 





Citizens’ Almanac. 

“Citizens’ Almanac issued by the Amer- 
icanization department, Woman’s commit- 
tee, Council of National Defense, Illinois 
division.” Address: Dr. Caroline Hedger, 
Room 505, 6 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Free to libraries, others 25c. 

Since its brief mention on page 460 
of Pustic LipraAries for December, 
1919, there have been many inquiries 
in regard to this publication, and a 
word of explanation is due. The orig- 
inal article was prepared for a local 
paper and hence full details were not 
given in the one prepared for Pus ic 
LIBRARIES. 

This is a really valuable compilation 
of pertinent facts regarding the civil 
side of the nation, state, county and 
city, and is deservedly increasing in 
popularity, for it is a handy, practical 
and enlightening tool of value alike to 
civic workers, voters, teachers and 
persons preparing for civil service ex- 
aminations. 

A few words from the brief and 
vigorous “Foreword” signed “Caroline 
Hedger” will give the aim of the pub- 
lication. 


Jessre M. WoopForp, 

Documents Division, 

Chicago public library. 
January 28, 1920, : : 
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As to the Enlarged Program 
I 

The plan for expansion of the ac- 
tivities of the American Library Asso- 
ciation that has been published under 
the title, “The A. L. A. Enlarged Pro- 
gram,” is concerned, in the main, with 
two lines of work: the direct continu- 
ation of the War work, and the exten- 
sion of the benefits of the public li- 
brary in localities and fields as yet 
largely untouched. And it is proposed 
that the A. L. A. start a vigorous cam- 
paign for funds to carry on this work. 
It is estimated that the cost of the con- 
tinuation of the war work would be 
met by the $700,000 remaining from 
the War Service fund and the exten- 
sion work would cost $570,000, in both 
cases for one year only, and that the 
campaign which, it is hoped, would 
bring $2,000,000, would cost $105,000. 

It is only natural that the remainder 
of the War Work fund should be used 
in continuing the work that was so 
effectively started during the war un- 
der the auspices of the Association, 
while it might be and probably is ex- 
pected that the government itself will 
take over the permanent carrying on 
of this work. But it is not so clear 
why the Association should go to work 
and collect from the general public a 
fund to carry on work of more or less 
local character. This work might well 
be left to the state commissions and 
the state and local library organiza- 
tions, with the moral support of the 
National Association, and such assist- 
ance by way of propaganda as the 
Headquarters office can and naturally 
would give. 

It would seem that the time has 
come when the American Library As- 
sociation might well turn over the 
work of extending popular education 
thru libraries to these other or- 
ganizations and devote the major part 
of its activities to the furtherance of 
learning and research. 

The American people gave freely 
and liberally, during the war, to sup- 
port not only the war itself, but such 
incidental philanthropic work as was 


carried on by the A. L. A. and other 
philanthropic organizations. But it is 
very doubtful whether such a large 
sum as the one proposed can be col- 
lected now, when there is no great 
national need that calls for additional 
sacrifices, especially under present 
economic conditions. It would seem 
that local organizations would have a 
much better chance to collect in each 
locality (state, county, or city) the 
funds needed for library extension of 
a local character. 

There is one kind of extension of 
service, however, that might attract 
the interest of the philanthropically 
inclined in all parts of the country, be- 
cause of its general appeal, and which 
also, in a measure, might be regarded 
as a continuation of the war work, 
namely of that part of it that was con- 
cerned with aiding students, either in 
carrying on studies and research di- 
rectly connected with war activities, 
or in assisting individual soldiers and 
other war workers to prepare them- 
selves for their life work after the 
close of the war. 

The needs of these men are similar 
to those of many others that now suf- 
fer from lack of opportunities for con- 
tinued study or for research along 
the lines of their interests. A large 
number of these men live in places 
away from the large library centers 
and without facilities for knowing 
where they may secure the use of the 
books and periodicals they need. Some 
service along this line is now given 
by the A. L. A. headquarters, the Li- 
brary of Congress, and a number of 
large libraries. But these are intermit- 
tent activities, not necessarily an or- 
ganized part of the work of these in- 
stitutions. There is need for organiza- 
tion of this service, and the most 
likely place to organize it is at the 
headquarters of the A. L. A. But the 
work should be placed on a permanent 
basis, and not planned for only four 
years, as it is understood would be 
the period during which the hoped-for 
$2,000,000 should be used up. For 
this service a permanent fund would 
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be desirable, yielding at least $50,000 by calling attention to the printed 


a year in perpetuity. 

While, like others who have criti- 
cized the Enlarged Program, I have 
great doubts as to the possibility of 
collecting a fund of $2,000,000 for 
the extension of libraries as agents of 
popular education, I am inclined to 
believe that a well worked out plan 
for the extension of the usefulness of 
the A. L. A. and of American libraries 
in the interest of learning and research 
might appeal, if not to the general 
public, so to one or more individuals 
of means. I shall in the following lay 
out the groundwork for such a plan. 

(Continued) 





The Libraries’ Government Service 
For immed-ate action 

The following appeal was made at 
one of the recent sessions of the 
A. L. A. in Chicago: 

The committee appointed by the 
Executive Board (Mr Belden, libra- 
rian of the Boston public library, 
chairman; Mr Bishop, librarian of the 
University of Michigan; Miss Tyler, 
director of Library training, Western 
Reserve university ; Miss Rawson, sec- 
retary, Kentucky library commission; 
Miss Guerrier, supervisor of circula- 
tion, Boston public library, secretary) 
would like to call upon the librarians 
of this assembly for instant action in 
demonstrating the value of libraries 
as interpreters of the functions and 
acts of Government thru a_ proper 
publicity given to the printed publi- 
cations of that Government. 


Publicity methods 

Let us demonstrate how we can 
make the Government printed matter 
we receive (inadequate as it is) of 
vital moment to our people. The fol- 
lowing methods of dealing with this 
problem are suggested : 

1. Display of current matter. Every 
day a large proportion of space in the 
daily papers is based on Government 
information. The libraries might eas- 
ily run a Government bulletin board 
by posting the Government informa- 
tion marketed by the daily papers and 


matter in the library which gives 
further information on the same sub- 
ject. Also by having the material at 
hand where it can be immediately 
obtained. 

2. Display of current matter. Cur- 
rent printed matter is never current 
under the present system—but such 
as it is—put it out and advertise it. 

3. Prepare newspaper notices on 
Government printed matter of gen- 
eral interest. 

4. Have, periodically, exhibits dem- 
onstrating the functions and acts of 
the various Government _ services. 
Photographs, transparencies and spe- 
cial publications may be readily ob- 
tained for these purposes. 

5. In view of the fact that in order 
to sell the goods the salesman must 
know them, for the present, news 
notes will be prepared by the Commit- 
tee and sent periodically to librarians 
wishing to undertake this service. 

The Committee would be glad to 
receive complaints with regard to the 
wasteful methods of distribution now 
employed by the Government and the 
difficulties of giving adequate service 
under present conditions. 

If we do the best we can with what 
we have I am sure our Congress will 
give us the opportunity we seek to be 
of service. 

The attempt has been made by the 
Boston public library to demonstrate 
the use of a local Government service. 
The Governor of Massachusetts has 
commented on _ this service (See 
P, 1, £5786). 

Let us give our services to our Gov- 
ernment so wholeheartedly and so 
splendidly that not a Senator nor a 
Congressman will dare to say it is a 
wasteful extravagance to give us the 
Library Service Clearing House called 
for by bill S. 2457 and H. R. 6870 
which will place us in the positions of 
connecting our great Government 
more closely with the millions of peo- 
ple who use the libraries supported by 
their taxes and maintained for their 
benefit. 

EpirH GUERRIER. 


en 
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Concerning School Library Service 





Ample Space and Durable Equipment 
Essential in High School Libraries 

As I have been visiting high school 
libraries, both in Minnesota and else- 
where. I have been impressed with 
the crowded conditions existing al- 
most everywhere. One of the most 
serious handicaps in school library 
work is the strain under which the 
librarian does her work. The students 
have so little elbow room at the tables 
and there is so little space between 
the tables that the questions of order 
and quiet are constantly on the mind 
of the librarian. This being the case, 
she is unable to give the necessary at- 
tention to the real work of the library 
and especially to personal work with 
the students. 

Even library rooms having excel- 
lent equipment, are so crowded that 
there is the greatest difficulty in con- 
sulting the shelves and the files. | 
firmly believe that not until rooms at 
least twice the size of the ordinary 
classroom, are set aside for library 
purposes with a seating capacity of 
at least 10 per cent of the daily at- 
tendance in the school, the high school 
library will fail to have the place in 
the school which it should occupy. 

There is a tendency also, to build 
fine school buildings with expensive 
equipment in the laboratories and 
shops, but to economize upon the 
equipment of the library. Anyone 
who has struggled with cheap filing 
cabinets and warped tables and 
shelves, realizes the necessity of se- 
curing the best permanent equipment 
possible for the library. If such equip- 
ment is secured, even at what seems a 
high price, the appearance of the li- 
brary and its permanent usefulness are 
greatly enhanced. 

Harriet A. Woop, 
Supervisor of School libraries, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Course in Library Methods 

For those preparing to teach 
The aims of the course are: 

1. To familiarize students with the 
arrangement of the library and reading 
room and with the keys to an_ intel- 
ligent use of each. 

2. To prepare teachers for selecting 
the books of a class-room library, and 
for administering and using a _ school 
library. 

3. To acquaint teachers with the best 
books for supplementary reading in 
the grades, that they may be able to 
direct the reading of children and teach 
classes the proper care and use of 
books. 

4. To acquaint teachers with the 
sources of first-hand material, much of 
it issued by city, state and national 
governments, prepared by experts and 
on the latest information. 

The Senior class is given the fol- 

lowing required course: 

1. Arrangement of library and reading 
room: 

Location of classes of magazines; 

Location of back numbers of maga- 
zines; 

Location of bound magazines; 

Location of pedagogical library; 

Location of general cyclopedias, etc.; 

Location of children’s collection. 

Use of the card catalog. 

How to use title, author, and sub- 
ject entry, and locate books on the 
shelf. 

3. Use of the indexes to periodical lit- 
erature, 
Poole’s Index. 
Readers’ Guide. 


i) 


4. Intelligent use of a single book. 
Information to be obtained from: 
Title-page 
Table of contents 
Index. 
5. Use of reference books valuable to 
teacher. 


Skinner—Arbor day manual 

Goody & Twitchell—Pathfinder in 
American History. 

Bellamy & Goodwin—Open Sesame. 

Scudder—Children’s book 

Wiggin & Smith—Golden Numbers, 
lc... etc: 
. Making of a bibliography. 

Each member of the class is as- 
signed a special topic for research 
and is required to exhaust the re- 
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sources of the library, both in peri- 
odical literature and in books. 


7. Selection and use of pictures for 
teaching. 

Pictures for use on walls of school- 
room. 

Pictures for use in supplementing 
the work of geography, reading, his- 
tory, etc. 

8. Aids in the selection of children’s 
books. 

A. L. A. publications. 

Graded lists of books. 

Classified lists of books. 

Lists on special subjects. 

Monthly bulletins published by li- 
braries. 

9. Children’s reading. 

Conclusions reached on the sub- 
ject by teachers, psychologists, and 
librarians, as a result of special ex- 
periments and _ investigations with 
children. 

10. Selection of children’s books. 

Poetry. 

Picture books. 

Fairy tales. 

Nature books. 

Biography and history. 

Students are introduced to some of 
the best and poorest books in these 
classes, and are given principles for 
the selection of ‘books. 


11. Lessons to be taught in the grades. 
Care and treatment of books. 
Use of index, table of contents, etc. 
Use of Poole’s Index and Readers’ 

Guide. 

After this instruction is received 
members of the class give practice les- 
sons in the High school classes and in 
the grades of the model school, on the 
use and care of books. 

12. Technical instruction in adminis- 
tering a school library. 

The plan is to give seniors actual 
practice in accessioning, classifying, 
labeling, and devising charging systems 
for these class-room libraries. 

13. Use teachers should make of a pub- 
lic library. 





The Terms of the Contract 
High-school and public library service 
The Public library of Evansville, Indi- 

ana, celebrated its seventh birthday by 
opening its seventh branch in the new 
Francis Joseph Reitz high school, on the 
evening of January 8, 1920. 

A thousand volumes, fully cataloged 
and housed in a room especially built for 
the library with its outside entrance, 
splendid lighting facilities and furniture 


made by the Manual Training depart- 
ment of the Central high school, pre- 
sented on the opening night a well 
equipped working laboratory for the 
school and a source of pleasure to the 
whole neighborhood. For the new li- 
brary is a community library open to the 
little children and the adults of the neigh- 
borhood as well as to the students of the 
high school. 

The agreement between the school 
board and the library board under which 
the library was organized provides that 
the school board shall furnish the room, 
heat, light and janitor service, that it 
shall provide shelving, tables and chairs 
and give $500 for the purchase of the 
initial book collection, such money to be 
spent for reference and other books 
needed by the school ; that they shall give 
the Francis Joseph Reitz high school li- 
brary each year for at least five years a 
sum equal to that spent for books at the 
Central high school library, such sum to 
be spent especially for the needs of the 
school; that the public library shall pay 
the salary of the attendant who shall be 
on duty at least a part of each school 
day; that it furnish the librarian’s desk, 
book truck and filing cabinets, and that it 
spend for this branch at least an equal 
amount of money for books each year as 
that spent by the school board, such 
books to meet the needs of the general 
public as well as of the school. 

The new branch library was opened 
with a formal program over which Mr 
E. E. Morley, the principal of the school, 
presided. Mr Howard Roosa, president 
of the library board, spoke on the signifi- 
cance of the public library as a social 
institution; Mr C. F. Werner voiced the 
gratitude of the community for the en- 
larged opportunity for culture afforded 
by the library; Mr L. P. Benezet, super- 
intendent of schools, put his stamp of 
approval on all library effort and espe- 
cially the codperative work done by the 
schools and the library; Miss McCol- 
lough, the librarian, placed the responsi- 
bility for the success of the new branch 
upon the school and the community. 
“We have given you the plant and are 
ready with good service, but the best li- 
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brary on earth is a flat failure unless 
there are readers—many readers,” she 
said. 

Miss Grace Thomas has been made 
assistant in charge. 


E. M. 





Los Angeles State Normal School 
Library 


The Los Angeles state normal 
school library presents many inter- 
esting phases of library work and the 
last year or so has been one of the 
busiest and most interesting in the 
history of the institution. 

The library building, 136 feet by 
107 feet, contains a general reading 
room accommodating 350 and a chil- 
dren’s department. The library con- 
tains 30,000 volumes. The staff consists 
of the librarian and three assistants with 
two student helpers. The hours are 
from 7:45 to 5:30. 

After the library opens in the morn- 
ing, the first period is practically spent 
in checking in the Reserve books. 
These books, between .four and five 
hundred in number, are kept at the 
charging desk and during the day cir- 
culate in the library only, for a period 
of one hour, subject to renewal if not 
in demand. They may be taken out 
for home use at four p. m., to be re- 
turned at nine the following morning. 
Students are allowed to sign for these 
books for home use, one day in ad- 
vance but they cannot sign for certain 
periods during the day. 

There are 500 children in the nor- 
mal training school where the student 
teachers do their cadet teaching. The 
library has a juvenile department of 
2,000 books in a separate room. Classes 
are brought over from the training 
school by the teachers and instructed 
in the use of the library. The younger 
children come in groups to look at 
the table books and books for little 
children. One member of the staff 
has charge of the children’s work. She 
also lectures in the training school 
on the use of the card catalog, dic- 
tionary and reference books. 


It is now compulsory for all normal 
school students to take a course in 
library methods. This is a course of 
six lectures given by the librarian and 
the assistant librarian and credit is 
given for the course. Its purpose is 
to help the students in their use of 
the library. There are 160 students 
in the present class. The library for- 
merly offered an elective course which 
consisted of two lecture periods and 
three hours of practical work in the 
library each week. Not more than 
twenty-five were admitted to the 
course and a number of students who 
took the course became so interested 
in library work that they afterwards 
attended library school and became 
librarians instead of teachers. 

The library has a separate: collec- 
tion of supplementary books or what 
we term “x” books, as they are so 
designated. These books are sets of 
readers, grammars, arithmetics, etc. 
which are for use in the training 
school, and the teachers take them out 
in sets. A large collection of mounted 
pictures is also available for the use 
of the teachers and students. 

ELIzABETH M. PHILLIPs, 
Assistant librarian. 





The Children at Jubilee Branch 
From Buffalo Express 

They were looking at a handsome 
poster of Joan of Are that Miss 
Rosinka had just finished and hung 
up on the wall of the children’s room 
of the Jubilee library at Black Rock. 
One was a frowzy head of six, and 
the other a pigtailed damsel of eight. 

“Gee! That’s the girl what put de 
crimp in all them Germans.” 

“Naw, g’on. That’s William S. 
Hart.” 

It was a question, indeed, just who 
Joan was, and the discussion spread 
till it involved the whole room. But 
the poster was so lifelike, so full of 
interesting hint and possibility, that 
they could not keep their eyes off it. 

Miss Rosinka, whose front name is 
Irene, and who is a student at the 
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Albright art school, has made many 
other charming posters for the library 
walls, one picturing the Pipes of Pan 
being especially artistic. She has 
made a series, too, about the seasons, 
and other woodsy and airy subjects, 
and the bare but pleasant walls have 
been much beautified by her efforts. 

The children of the neighborhood, 
mostly Hungarians and Poles whose 
fathers work in the big plants of 
North Buffalo and Black Rock, love 
to use the library as a clubroom, and 
Miss Helen Russell, the librarian, who 
is just a big girl herself, encourages 
them in their taste. The children all 
love books, and Popular Mechanics, 
Saint Nicholas and even the comicals 
in the Literary Digest are favorite 
magazine food for their hungry young 
minds, 

They flock in on Wednesday after- 
noons for the weekly story hour, and 
sometimes the audience is so numer- 
ous and enthusiastic that Miss Rus- 
sell or her helper, Miss Grace How- 
ard, have a hard time to make themselves 
heard. 

Miss Russell intends to have an ex- 
hibit early in February of the work 
done by the children of the library in 
the way of paper and wood _ handi- 
craft, as learned from the instruction 
books on the shelves. She thinks it 
will not only be very interesting and 
helpful to the children themselves, 
but also furnish a good example of 
what books of this sort can do in the 
way of practical instruction. There 
is an open gallery at the back of the 
main floor which will be used for this 
and other exhibits. 

In spite of the unfortunate location, 
in the midst of railroad tracks and 
near the towpath, the library is. grow- 
ing steadily, its collection of nearly 
6,000 volumes being in constant use 
by a large and earnest clientele. 





It is a mistake: 

To expect to set up our own standard of 
right and wrong and expect everybody to 
conform to it. 

To expect uniformity of opinion in this 
world. 
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Home Reading with School Credit 


The Youngstown school board early 
in July, 1919, appropriated $4,000 
for the purchase of approximately 
40 books for each school class, grades 
four to seven inclusive. The selec- 
tion of the titles was done by a com- 
mittee of principals with the Public 
library’s director of children’s work. 

The whole plan is now in force in 
all the schools in the four grades men- 
tioned and both teachers and pupils 
are highly interested and enthusiastic. 

The plan is a home reading project 
with school credit. The reading of 
10 books a year with a report on them 
to the teacher entitles the pupil to a 
certificate and if 15 books are read 
the certificate will carry a gold seal. 
The school pays for the books, the li- 
brary prepares them, makes the lists 
for the different grades and writes 
stimulating book notes. Definite 
blanks, instructions and charts have 
been prepared by the principals and 
distributed to the teachers. The work 
of reporting does not take more than 
10 or 15 minutes every day. 

A set of this material as it goes out 
to the school teachers is an apparatus 
which in itself makes the project suc- 
cessful. It avoids what any librarian 
would fear in a compulsory piece of 
work, namely that it will repel the 
desire for the books. It is the inten- 
tion of the Superintendent of the 
schools to place this plan in operation 
in the second, third and eighth grades 
next year. 

It is expected that the plan will 
make reading lead away from a me- 
chanical process to the love of books. 





How Pine Island, Minn., Organized 
Its School and Public Library Service 


Pine Island is a village of 900 and has 
a very charming spacious little library 
just opposite the school buildings. 
The library was the gift of Mr Frank 
Van Horn who left his entire estate 
for the purpose, the remainder being 
used to establish a permanent endow- 
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ment for books. It has been open to 
the public for two years, fifteen hours 
each week and has developed remark- 
ably under the direction of Mrs Claude 
C. Perkins, 

The school children, of course, have 
been using the library very freely. In 
order that the library might truly 
serve as a school library and that the 
librarian might have time to give the 
necessary library training to the stu- 
dents, and to direct the reference work 
more satisfactorily, a contract has 
been entered into between the library 
board and the school board whereby 
each agrees to pay one-half of the sal- 
ary of the librarian, and the hours of 
opening are to be twenty-four instead 
of fifteen. The additional hours are 
in the morning and early afternoon 
periods, so that the service to the pub- 
lic remains as formerly. 

The librarian’s salary is to be paid 
upon the same basis as that of the high 
school principal, and is more than 
double the salary previously paid. As 
the work grows, it will undoubtedly 
be desirable to lengthen the library 
hours. By this arrangement, it is 
hoped that the library interests of 
the entire community can be taken 
care of in such a way that the two 
phases of library work, the work with 
the schools and the work with the pub- 
lic, may not interfere with each other. 

Now that so much is being said 
about teacher-librarians, a word of 
warning may well be sounded. Spe- 
cial stress should be laid not only upon 
the personality, educational and tech- 
nical training of the school librarian, 
but also her hours of service. A 
teacher who tries to teach four or five 
hours a day with the necessary daily 
preparation and to do justice to the 
library service, which also involves 
preparation, cannot give satisfactory 
service in either subject without over- 
working. 

Where it is not possible to employ 
a full time librarian for the school, and 
this is only true of the very small high 
schools, it is better to share with the 
public library in the village, the serv- 


ices of one who is a librarian primarily 
as is being done in Pine Island, rather 
than to ask a teacher to prepare her- 
self adequately for the library service, 
and to work in the library only an 
hour or so each day. The teacher-li- 
brarian plan will help to bridge the 
gap between no service and adequate 
service, but the goal should be a li- 
brarian in the school. The library 
should have so many activities that it 


will require the full time and thought 


of a trained librarian. If the librarian 
succeeds in teaching every grade 
child and every high school student 
how to use the library, thruout the 
entire course, she will have very lit- 
tle time to spare. 

A parallel may be found in the pro- 
vision now made in most schools for 
the teaching of Home Economics for 
the girls and Manual Training for the 
boys. The educator thinks in terms 
of class instruction, and not until the 
instructional side of school library 
work is thoroly developed, will the 
school authorities be persuaded of the 
necessity for the full time librarian. 


H. A. W. 





National Education Association 
Press Bulletin 
One of the most significant acts of 
the Associate Committeewomen of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
at their recent conference in Wash- 
ington in connection with the Jackson 


Day dinner, was the adoption of 
a resolution endorsing the Smith- 
Towner Educational bill, providing 


for a secretary of education in the 
President’s Cabinet and authorizing 
the appropriation of $100,000,000 to 
encourage the states in the promotion 
of education. 

The Democratic Committeewomen 
also authorized the appointment of a 
committee, of which Miss Charl Wil- 
liams of Tennessee is chairman, to 
urge the passage of the bill. The full 
text of the resolution adopted is as 
follows: 

Whereas, The vital relation of education 
to the welfare of our nation is recognized 
by all; and, 
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Whereas, The time has come when the 
Federal Government should establish a 
Department of Education with a secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet, and encourage 
the states in the removal of illiteracy, the 
Americanization of foreigners, the training 
of teachers, the promotion of physical edu- 
cation including health and sanitation, and 
in the equalizing of educational opportuni- 
ties, to the end that every American child 
may have the advantages of a good com- 
mon school education; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the Associate Na- 
tional Committeewomen of the Democratic 
party of the United States, in conference 


assembled, do hereby endorse the Smith- 


Towner Educational Bill, H. R. 7 and S 
1017, and urge its passage by the Sixty-sixth 
Congress. 

Friends of the Smith-Towner bill 
are confident that it will receive further 
endorsement also, as it is known that 
many of the leading women on the 
Republican committee are enthusiasti- 
cally in favor of the bill, which has al- 
ready been endorsed by the General 
Federation of Women’s clubs, and the 
National Mothers congress and Pa- 
rent-Teachers association, and many 
of the leading women’s organizations 
of the country. 





A Recommended List of Children’s 
Books 

At the 1919 State library meetings 
in Kansas and Missouri, Miss Alice J. 
Hazeltine, supervisor of children’s 
work, St. Louis public library, gave 
most interesting reviews of children’s 
books which she recommended for 
small libraries. The list is here given: 
Suggested list of recent children’s books for 

small libraries 

Abbot, W. J. Soldiers of the sea. Dodd. 

Aulnoy, Comtesse d’. Children’s fairy 
land. Holt. 

Austin, M. Trail book; illus. by Milo 
Winter. Houghton. 

Bachman, F. P. Great inventors and 
their inventions. Am. Book Co. 

Beard, D. C. American boys’ book of 
signs, signals and symbols. Lippincott. 

Beard, Lina. Mother Nature’s toy shop. 
Scribner. 

Bond, A. F. American boys’ engineering 
book. Lippincott. 

Chandler, A. C. Magic pictures of the 
long ago. ' Holt. 

Clarke, C. R. Boy’s book of chemistry. 
Dutton. 

Collins, F, A. Naval heroes of today. 
Century, 


Colum, Padraic. Adventures of Odysseus 
and the tale of Troy. Macmillan. 

Darrow, F. L. Boy’s own book of great 
inventions. Macmillan. 

Eastman, C. A. Indian heroes and chief- 
tains. Little, 

Grosvenor, J. Strange stories of the great 
river. Harper. 

Hagedorn, Hermann. Boy’s life of The- 
odore Roosevelt. Harper. 

Holland, R. S. Lafayette, we come. 
Jacobs. 

Hudson, W. H. A little boy lost. Knopf. 

Knipe, E. B. & A. A. Girls of 64. Mac- 
millan. 

Lamphrey, L. In the days of the guild. 
Stokes. 

Lanier, H. W., ed. Book of bravery. 
Scribner. 

Lindsay, Maud. Joyous travelers. Loth- 
rop. 

Nicholay, Helen. Book of American 
wars. Century. 

Phillips, E. C. Wee Ann. Houghton. 

Skinner, A. M. Children’s plays. Apple- 
ton. 

Stein, Evaleen. Child songs of cheer. 
Lothrop. 

Thompson, J. M. Over Indian and animal 
trails. Stokes. 

Usher, R. G. Story of the Pilgrims for 
children. Macmillan. 

Wells, M. E. How the present came from 
the past. Macmillan. 

White, E. O. Blue aunt. Houghton. 





A High School Library Club 

In the busy, hurried life of the high 
school librarian there is hardly time 
to conduct a vocational class in li- 
brary science. And in a large city 
where a training course is conducted 
by the public library much more ef- 
ficiently than could be carried out 
thru the high school’s crowded cur- 
riculum, an attempt at such a techni- 
cal library science class would be un- 
wise. Nevertheless, many high school 
librarians have been asked by girls 
of the senior years for such a class, or 
often the librarian sees at this period 
of the girls’ lives an awakening inter- 
est in vocations and desires to direct 
promising pupils into the happy paths 
of library service. 

One high school librarian in a large 
city has solved the problem by organ- 
izing a library club. The club is com- 
posed of junior and senior girls who 
are looking toward library work as a 
possible vocation. The year’s pro- 
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gram includes a general survey of the 
various branches of library service 
with special emphasis on the social 
value of all library work. The aim of 
the high school librarian is to give 
these girls a broad conception of the 
big purpose of the library field, and 
some idea of the technical training 
necessary for, and the work connected 
with the fulfillment of this aim. 

With this idea in mind trips are 
planned to representative types of li- 
braries. The library branch in the 
slums is visited. A trip is made to the 
main city library and all of its de- 
partments are explained. The near- 
est large branch within the commu- 
nity of the school is visited. Here the 
club girls are given a talk by the 
branch librarian who has often served 
them with books, etc. She describes 
the mechanical ‘Mysteries’ which 
make for the efficient service which 
the girls have found ever present in 
that branch. The borrowers’ fee, the 
inter-change system between branches, 
or between this branch and the main 
library are simply explained. The 
charging system and circulation file 
are all described in general. The work 
of the children’s room, boys’ clubs, 
reading contests and story-hour are 
mentioned. 

The art library of the city is includ- 
ed in the year’s trips and possibly the 
city’s historical library, or some spe- 
cial reference library. 

One of the most enjoyable features 
of the year’s program is the Christmas 
party given annually by the High 
School Library Club in codperation 
with the branch library in some very 
poor district. Instead of using any 
accumulated funds in the club treas- 
ury for a party for themselves, the 
girls furnish the refreshments and 
program for a Christmas party to be 
given in this branch library. This 
year about 250 ragged little children 
grected the club girls with cheers 
when they arrived with baskets lad- 
en for the party. 

The grand finale of the year’s pro- 
gram is always a trip to the nearby 


University library. Here the girls are 
personally conducted thru the many 
departments by one of the librarians, 
and valuable incunabula, original 
manuscripts, etc., are specially dis- 
played. This event always ends with 
a delightful but inexpensive supper 
in the Women’s building in honor of 
the graduating members of the club. 
At the regular meetings of the club 
a few lectures are given on such sub- 
jects as “War work of the A. L. A.” 
or the “History of our city library,” 
etc., and, annually, the principal of the 
Public library training class gives a 
talk to the club girls just prior to the 
entrance examination to that class. 
Some social meetings are also held, 
and, of. course, the clubs codperated 
with the other activities of the school. 
The club is limited to 30 mem- 
bers and it has_ continually a 
waiting list. Now, at the end 
of its second year of existence, 
some 15 girls are either making good 
today in actual library service, or are 
preparing themselves for the profes- 
sion by university courses. Many 
more are desirous of entering the pro- 
fession but cannot afford either to ac- 
cept the low salaries or give the addi- 
tional years to preparation at present. 
The club members, while in school, 
are faithful volunteers in time of need 
in the school library, and the club as 
a whole is a continual source of in- 
spiration and wisdom to the librarian. 
E. R. PEnpry, 


Chicago. 





Helps For a French Library 

Suggestions for the French library 
of a small high school take up the 
Huron College Bulletin (Par. 19. No. 
13). Lists of French books are in- 
cluded, Literature, Scientific Works, 
Histories, Biographies, Criticism and 
a miscellaneous group of books are in- 
cluded. About 90 titles are given at 
a cost of about $75. The material was 
prepared by Dr A. E. Lussky, profes- 
sor of Romance language in Huron 
college, Huron, S. D. 
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The Study of Reference Books in the 
High School* 

Tho we can see much ahead of us, 
and tho we can realize that we have 
but scratched the surface of possibil- 
ities, yet we must not lose sight of the 
fact that something has been accom- 
plished in the way of correlating the 
library with regular class work. The 
report of the committee appointed by 
the N. E. A. on Reorganization of 
English courses for secondary schools, 
has emphasized the place of the library 
in school work, and has recommended 
that instruction in the use of important 
reference books be incorporated as a 
regular feature of the English course. 
Last year, the North Central associa- 
tion of secondary schools and colleges 
adopted certain requirements in regard 
to libraries, among the most definite 
of which is that of giving instruction 
in reference work to each English 
grade. Our next problem is, of course, 
how best to meet these requirements. 

For many years, the Detroit Central 
high school has been giving simple les- 
sons in reference work to each Eng- 
lish class. The final result of much ex- 
perimenting in this line is a series of 
lessons graded from the junior high 
to junior college, issued in pamph- 
let form. Each pamphlet completes a 
general survey of some one subject, 
contains sample pages from the books 
studied, and gives a set of questions to 
emphasize important points. The in- 
clusion of sample pages overcomes the 
difficulty of not having a_ sufficient 
number of copies of expensive refer- 
ence books, and enables the class to 
study the necessary points without 
making a trip to the library, or wait- 
ing for access to books in great de- 
mand, or causing heavy wear on expen- 
sive reference books. Experience has 
proved that, when large classes are 
sent to find some one point in a dic- 
tionary, for example, the page soon 





*From an address before the N. E. A,, 
Milwaukee, July 3, 1919. 


becomes so worn that it is not usable. 
The questions, with blank spaces left 
for answers to be written underneath, 
appear on a perforated sheet, which 
can easily be torn out when the work 
is completed. Underneath the perfor- 
ated sheet, the same questions are re- 
peated with the correct answer printed 
below each question. The value of 
each question, on the scale of 100, is 
indicated after the answer. By means 
of this key, a student can correct his 
own or another’s work in a few min- 
utes, in case the teacher or librarian 
cannot give the extra time to do so. 
The pamphlets are self-explanatory, 
making it possible for any teacher 
without special library training to con- 
duct the work. The subjects of the 
pamphlets are given below, listed in 
the order recommended, whether 
graded from the B&th to freshman col- 
lege, or given more rapidly in upper 
grades. 

Webster’s New International dictionary. 

New standard dictionary. 

Encyclopaedias. 

Parts of a book. 

Atlases; city directories; gazetteers. 

Concordances. 

Library classification and card catalog. 

Indexes to periodical literature; debates. 

Year-books. 

Commercial indexes. 

Important publications of City, State and 
Federal governments. 

Each pamphlet, except dictionaries, 
can be completed in two full recitation 
periods. 

; FLorENcE M. Hopkins, 
. Librarian, 
Detroit Central high school. 





A letter from Mr John Foster Carr, 
of the Immigrant publication society, 
states that they will be glad to send 
on request their circular recently is- 
sued of books for immigrants, as af- 
fected by recent changes. Also a list 
of recommended Italian books, supple- 
mental to “Immigrant and library: 
Italian helps.” 

Membership in this society is open 
to anyone, with all its advantages and 
publications, at a fee of $5 a year. 
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Midwinter Meeting of the League 

The regular annual meeting of the 
League of Library commissions was 
held in Chicago, January 2. Miss Julia 
A. Robinson of the Iowa commission 
occupied the chair. There were about 
75 persons present, representing li- 
brary interests in 18 states, and the 
Province of Ontario. 

In an address by Mr Dudgeon of 
Wisconsin, he emphasized the fact 
that library commission visitors often 
fail to do effective work in local com- 
munities by restricting their activities 
to conferences with librarians. A 
very definite and valuable part of their 
visit should be spent dealing directly 
with the librarian and trustees. I[n- 
stead of taking up detail work in the 
library, they should have conferences 
with library boards, with the idea of 
making the library strong with the 
business men and appropriating bodies 
in the various communities. Members 
of Common Councils have told him 
that increases would have been given 
before, if a businesslike showing of 
definite results had been placed be- 
fore them. 

Mr Brigham in discussing certifica- 
tion told of the plan adopted by the 
Iowa library association where the 
State association, in conjunction with 
State library commission, have classi- 
fied the libraries and the librarians, 
and will issue certificates setting forth 
the standing of their holders. The li- 
brary boards will be made acquainted 
with these and urged to recognize 
them in filling vacancies. Miss Rob- 
inson emphasized the necessity of a 
publicity campaign on the need of 
certification. Nebraska, Minnesota and 
Indiana reported a generous tendency 
on the part of local authorities to- 
wards increased library needs. 

Mr Ranck of Michigan amused the 
audience by telling the effect of the 
prohibition laws in Michigan, where a 
large percentage of penal fines go to 
the public library. Many libraries 
have suffered on account cf the de- 
creased funds. Also the border cities 
between Ohio and Michigan have 
more money than they know what to 


do with. The library at Monroe, Mich- 
igan, has a fund of $150,000. 

Miss Rawson of Kentucky reported 
that laws placing the power to fix li- 
brary taxes in the hands of the local 
library boards, and to provide county 


libraries have been introduced in the 
Kentucky legislature. 
No one present seemed able to 


speak in comparison of the financial 
power of elected library officials and 
those that are appointed. The ques- 
tion arose as to the legality of ap- 
pointed boards to fix tax rates: 

Mr George H. Locke of the Toronto 
public library told of the remarkable 
progress made under the guidance of 
Mr W. O. Carson, provincial super- 
intendent of libraries. The new so- 
called “Farmer Government” has been 
very liberal with all educational in- 
stitutions, including libraries. They 
aim at a broad cultural education for all 
classes of the people and have asked the 
library department to prepare recommen- 
dations for the development of profes- 
sional library service. 

A committee of five made up from 
as many different states, has been 
asked to sift the library laws and draw 
up a model library law and make a 
preliminary report at the next 
meeting. . 

Two new commissions have been 
organized, one in British Columbia 
with Mr Herbert Killam as secretary, 
and the other in Oklahoma, with Mrs 
J. R. Dale as secretary. 

The Georgia and New Hampshire 
have re- 


commissions reported to 

ceived, for the first time, appropria- 
tions that will make possible real 
service. 

The Minnesota commission — has 


been made a department in the office 
of the State superintendent of public 
instruction. The North Dakota com- 
mission has been placed under the 
Bureau of Administration, which con- 
trols all state educational and correc- 
tional institutions, 

Miss Peterson of North Dakota 
spoke briefly of the legislative investi- 
gation of the shelves of the North Da- 
kota commission. Questions from the 
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floor as to the books examined showed 
that a number of them were on the 
shelves of other commissions as well, 
and had been there and somewhat ne- 
glected for a number of years. Miss 
Peterson said the books in question 
were not sent out, except on request, 
and that some of them were purely 
reference works for the legislative 
reference department which was in 
charge of the commission. 

The following officers were elected 


for the ensuing year: President, 
Julia A. Robinson, Iowa; first vice- 


president, Charlotte Templeton, Geor- 
gia; second vice-president, Mrs J. 
A. Thompson, Oklahoma; secretary, 
Anna May Price, Illinois; Members at 
large of executive board, Grace E. 
Kingsland, New Hampshire, M. S. 
Dudgeon, Wisconsin, Elizabeth Wales, 
Missouri, 





A Fine Opportunity to Observe Good 
Work 


In connection with the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendents 
at Cleveland, February 23-28, those in 
attendance will have an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the school 
libraries and the school library work 
of the Cleveland schools. An exhibit 
of school library work is in process of 
preparation under the direction of a 
committee of local librarians, headed 
by Miss Martha Wilson, supervisor of 
high school libraries, and facilities will 
be provided for observing the school 
libraries in actual operation. A large- 
size map of the United States, show- 
ing the location of high schools whose 
libraries are in charge of trained li- 
brarians, is being prepared by Miss 
Margaret Ely, librarian of the Lake 
high school, Chicago, and will be on 
exhibition at the convention. 

Those who attend the Cleveland 
meeting should not fail to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity of observing 
the fine effort the city is making to 
give education in the use of books and 
libraries its proper place in education. 

O. S. Rice, 
Pres. Library department, N. E, A. 





Libraries 


Americanization in Portland, Oregon 

The Portland library is devoting 
especial attention to Americaniza- 
tion work. To this end frequent 
“Americanization parties” are held 
at the library, with applicants for 
citizenship as the guests. They are in- 
vited from the night school attended 
by those studying for citizenship 
examinations. 

Miss Anne Mulheron, head of the 
school department, has been the lead- 
ing spirit in arranging and conducting 
these parties, but she receives assist- 
ance from volunteers from her own 
and other departments. The program 
at these parties consists of a brief ad- 
dress by Miss Isom or Miss Kostom- 
latsky, assistant librarian, welcoming 
them to the library and explaining 
what it can do for them, and urging 
them to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. Then refreshments, of course, 
after which the guests are taken on a 
tour of the technical department, told 
how to use it, and then taken to the 
circulation department where mem- 
bership cards, previously made out, 
are presented to each one. 

But this is not the whole extent of 
the Americanization work being done 
by the library. Thru arrangements 
with the county clerk, Miss Jennette 
Kennedy of the circulation department 
once every two weeks obtains a list of 
applicants for citizenship. The library 
sends letters to each of these appli- 
cants, explaining to them how the 
library can be of assistance to them 
in their preparation and inviting them 
to make full use of its facilities. 

Miss Kennedy also attends the hear- 
‘ings for citizenship once each month. 
Following the examination the judge 
sends all successful applicants into a 
room adjoining his court, especially to 
give Miss Kennedy the opportunity of 
meeting each one personally, chat a 
little and invite each to become a 


member and make full use of the 
library. 

Many of those who have received 
their first papers are regular visitors 
at the library for serious reading. 
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Meeting of School Librarians in 
New York 

At the New York State Teachers’ 
association meeting held in Albany 
during the last week of November, the 
Library section of that organization 
held one session exclusively devoted 
to the interests of the school libraries 
and a joint one with the English and 
Literature sections for their combined 
work. 

The library interests and program 
were under the supervision of Miss 
Mary C. Richardson, director of the 
Teacher-Librarian course at the State 
normal school at Geneseo, N. Y. 

These sessions were held in the 
high school building, and the work of 
Miss Houghton, librarian of the AIl- 
bany high school, in making the li- 
brary and the corridors an inspiration 
and an education to any librarian, 
whether of a school or a public library 
that endeavors to codperate with the 
schools of its community, made a 
unique and splendidly helpful addition 
to the fine program of work. 

Tables were filled with such collec- 
tions of books, bibliographies and 
other sorts of library material as would 
contribute to the interest of school 
work in history, literature, geography, 
dramatic work, etc. Tables of special 
interests, where busy groups were in- 
specting with notebook and _ pencil 
in evidence, were those containing the 
illustrated books for children’s sup- 
plementary reading, books of plays, 
pageants, pantomimes, etc., for dra- 
matic work in schools and by ama- 
teurs, and the books related to the ac- 
tivities of boys of upper intermediate 
and high school age. 

A table of school library necessities 
and aids, arranged and presided over 
by Miss Leta Adams, who solved 
many a knotted problem for teachers 
having to take charge of libraries with 
little or no library training, was an- 
other center of interest. 

On the walls were many beautiful 
posters, the work of the art classes in 
the Albany high school, codperating 
with the history and literature classes, 


and under the supervision of Miss 
Houghton. The poster might show 
a picture of a poet of today, with a 
beautifully lettered favorite poem; a 
wonderful reproduction in color or an 
engraving of cathedral, chateau, or 
other monument of European art in 
its relation to the war; perhaps a 
series representing wonderful inven- 
tions of the day. This work was all 
rich in concrete suggestions for the 
correlation of work, the enriching of 
school study, and the codperation be- 
tween teachers and library activities. 

Some posters sent in by the Utica 
and Buffalo public libraries showed in 
graphic form the cooperation of these 
libraries with their public schools. 
One series of posters from Chazy in 
northern New York, illustrated their 
very complete system of carrying out 
their school and library correlated ac- 
tivities under the management of Miss 
Drake, the librarian, where, as Miss 
Drake said in one of the discussions, 
“We have all the money and service 
we want.” This assertion was a dis- 
tinct shock to most of the librarians 
present. 

Under the efficient leadership of 
Miss Richardson the meetings were 
conducted with vigor, with the im- 
mediate results of lively discussion, 
question, and the gaining of informa- 
tion; and every teacher and teacher- 
librarian present must have returned 
to her work determined to carry out 
to the extent of her resources the prac- 
tical suggestions given. 

The complete tabulation of high 
school library activities thruout the 
small and the large schools of the state, 
arrived at by a painstaking survey 
made by the Library section, was 
shown in a series of charts. As the 
data used came from answers received 
from 366 schools, and the question- 
naire a standardization test, which the 
various schools answered with vary- 
ing understandings of the points in- 
volved, the results exhibited in these 
charts were admittedly imperfect, but 
also, as Miss Richardson said, “inter- 
esting, and a good basis for future 
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progressive work in this field.” Miss 
Richardson explained these charts 
with all their implications not only 
to the library sections but also before 
a general session of the teachers. 

The points on which the schools 
were rated were: 

Housing and equipment, 25%. 

Librarian’s qualifications and adminis- 
trative ability, 40%. 

Selection of books; by whom, etc., 5%. 

Instruction given in the use of ‘the li- 
brary, 20%. 

Appropriation, 10%. 

The two programs were as follows: 

Problems of a small high school library— 
Florence Damon, assistant librarian, State 
normal school, Geneseo. 

Problems of a large high school library. 

How you may use the School Libraries 
division—Sabra W. Vought, School Li- 
braries division, Albany. 


Business. ; : 
Joint session of the English and Liter- 


ary sections. 

Can English teachers help raise the 
standard of high school libraries?—Mar- 
guerite Gomph, English teacher, Utica Free 
Academy. 

New ideas in debate work—Mrs Benson 
H. Paul, State library, Albany. 

Report of conditions in our school li- 
braries in New York state. Results of the 
Standards recently sent to high school prin- 
cipals—Miss Mary Richardson, Geneseo. 

Miss Damon’s paper on the prob- 
lems of the library of the small high 
school was a thoughtful presentation 
of the possibilities, the difficulties and 
the delights of this work, and a well 
considered practical program for mak- 
ing such a library an integral part of 
the school’s educational program and 
cultural processes. She maintained 
that the library, however small the 
school, must be more than a collection 
of necessary textbooks, given out to 
the classes from a dark, badly equipped 
room, to children who are led to think 
of the library only as a place to obtain 
a book which they are compelled to 
read for a lesson in history or English, 
and who regard the librarian as merely 
the exchequer of the list. 

The library should be a real library, 
not a storeroom of textbooks, and the 
librarian must have, or must gain, a 
position with the school, the teachers 
and the pupils as a librarian, if also a 


teacher, and she must have a physical 
equipment in her room, books, collec- 
tions, etc., that will be adequate for 
the proper library activities. 

The librarian must also have time 
for properly carrying on her work. It 
cannot be accomplished in the little 
time available out of school hours. For 
any library to be effective it must be 
classified, properly shelved for accessi- 
bility, cataloged that its contents may 
be available for class work, for debates 
and essay work, and for school enter- 
tainments; and it must be adminis- 
tered properly, which means proper 
supervision, charging methods, etc., 
that the collection may be kept com- 
plete and in order. 

In the absence of a librarian from 
New York City to represent the larg- 
est school libraries, as indicated on the 
program, the time was advantageously 
used by an informal discussion of the 
following topics suggested by Miss 
Richardson: 

Collection and care of such equip- 
ment as pamphlets, picture files, clip- 
pings, stereoscopes and views, etc. 

The “standing” of school librarians 
—teachers or “clerks.” 

The number of lessons advisable to 
give in large and small schools on the 
use of the library. 

The appropriation, and whether it 
should be the same for large and small 
schools. 

The extent of the librarian’s respon- 
sibility for discipline in the library, 
oversight of the students’ library work, 
Etc. 

Miss Vought, the chief of the newly 
created School Libraries division at 
the State department, gave directions 
for making the fullest use of that di- 
vision, its resources both in personnel 
and equipment, available for the 
schools and librarians in planning 
their libraries, selecting books, and 
administering their collections. 

At the joint session there was 
shown a fine spirit of codperation be- 
tween the teachers of English and lit- 
erature and the librarians, and much 
practical suggestion given for a 
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larger and better correlated working 
program. . 

The able paper by Miss Gomph and 
the discussion following helped mate- 
rially in definite outlining of ways and 
means for teachers to share their 
rightful burdens in this work, and by 
their active interest in promoting the 
best interests of the library to enrich 
immeasurably their own subjects and 
class work. Some of the ways in which 
the teacher can assist are by vis- 
iting the library frequently herself, by 
checking up the use of the library by 
pupils who are simply loafing there to 
the detriment of their school work, by 
knowing her pupils, and so under- 
standing what books are adapted to 
them, by having class instruction in 
her own classes on the use of the cat- 
alog, the shelving of books, the stan- 
dard reference books, finding and 
replacing books, ete., etc. By giving 
definite lists of references, and by fre- 
quent consultation with the librarian 
and informing ahead of needs, that 
the librarian may be assisted in her 
work and not “swamped” by the pu- 
pils’ demand, as so often happens. 

Mrs Paul, of the State library, gave 
directions for use of the debate col- 
lections on all subjects of current in- 
terest that may be borrowed from the 
State library to supply material or 
to supplement the material in their 
own libraries. She also outlined a 
system of debate work that would be 
state-wide in its organization, and 
make for very definite progress in that 
field of educational work. Some of 
the western states use such a system 
with impressive results both for the 
individual debaters and for their stu- 
dent bodies as a whole. 

In general, the school librarians’ 
contribution to this educational meet- 
ing was of importance, to the school 
librarians, primarily, but also to the 
educators as a whole. From such 
conferences there must result a wider 
vision on the part of school manage- 
ments in regard to the legitimate 
functioning of a library as a real part 


of the school life of every public 
school. And the very practical work 
and plans of the Committee must 
make for sure and rapid progress. It 
was a wise thing to retain the present 
incumbents of the various offices. 

Unstinted measure of praise should 
be given to Miss Richardson and her 
assistants for their untiring and well- 
directed efforts to get the entire situ- 
ation well into the open field for dis- 
cussion. One educator there said to 
the reporter of these sessions that 
“it was- certainly the librarians who 
gave pep to the meetings.” 





College Librarians’ Conference 
New York conference 

The seventh annual conference of 
Eastern college librarians was held at 
Columbia university on Saturday, No- 
vember 29, 1919. 

In welcoming the conference, Dr 
W. H. Carpenter, Provost and Acting 
Librarian of Columbia university, 
dwelt upon the importance of this 
meeting, the first since the war, in 
view of the increasing importance of 
the library’s place in the educational 
scheme, and the need of considering 
means of adjustment to new condi- 
tions while not letting go of anything 
that was good in old practices and 
methods. 

The topics on the program for discussion 
were The Institute of International Edu- 
cation; Were we ready for war? Are we 
ready for peace?; Our broken sets of Con- 
tinental periodicals; Salaries; Radical lit- 
erature in the college library; Do college 
and university libraries need to advertise? 
If so, how?; How far is collation of ac- 
cessions necessary?; Cooperative indexing 
of periodicals and analyticals; How can we 
make bibliographies popular? 

Following this order of topics, Mr | 
Keogh, librarian of Yale university, 
introduced Professor Stephen P. Dug- 
gan, director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. Dr Duggan spoke 
briefly of the origin and purpose of 
the Institute, and mentioned some of 
the ways in which it and library asso- 
ciations could codperate, such as 
furnishing “exchange librarians’ to 
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be sent abroad to ‘disseminate knowl- 
edge of American library economy, 
the Institute to meet the expense of 
transportation for such persons; es- 
tablishing educational commissions of 
librarians to visit other countries and 
not only give, but get from them ma- 
terial which might help to fill up 
many of the gaps in our libraries; 
gathering information regarding ex- 
istent library resources, the Institute 
offering to publish and distribute 
union lists; the possible establishment 
of an international loan system on the 
lines of inter-library loans, the Insti- 
tute acting as the intermediary and 
the clearing house. 

The discussion which followed led 
immediately to the subject of lacunae 
in American libraries and the very 
valuable help which the Institute now 
offered toward remedying conditions. 
Mr Hicks, of Columbia university 
law library, offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved ‘by the Conference of Eastern 
college librarians that they would be glad 
to cooperate with the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in providing the means 
(thru. the improvement of library  col- 
lections in the United States, the publica- 
tion of union lists, and otherwise) for ex- 
tending in the United States an _ under- 
standing of other countries; and that a 
committee of five be appointed to consult 
with the Director on means of codperation 
Further, that the committee have power 
to add to its membership from any other 
library association or research library. 

After some discussion, in the course 
of which H. W. Wilson stated that a 
periodical union list was already being 
compiled, and was partly in type, by 
certain of the colleges of the Middle- 
West, the resolution was unanimously 
carried. It was moved and carried 
that the committee to confer with. Pro- 
fessor Duggan be appointed by the 
chair, and at the afternoon session, 
Mr Keogh announced the following 
appointments: Mr Hicks of Columbia, 
temporary chairman; Mr Koopman of 
Brown; Mr Richardson of Princeton; 
Mr Lane of Harvard, and Mr. Austen 
of Cornell. 

A vote of thanks to the Institute for 
its kind offer was unanimously passed. 


At the meeting, thru the interest 
and courtesy of Mr Richardson, there 
were distributed copies of the uncor- 
rected proof of a statement prepared 
by him entitled “The poverty of Amer- 
ican libraries in the matter of Re- 
search books,” with extracts from 
previous addresses appended. In the 
informal discussion of this topic the 
main points emphasized were the in- 
adequacy of our resources, as shown 
by the demands made upon them by 
the House Commission of Inquiry, 
and the importance of having some- 
where available in the United States, 
original sources of information. In this 
connection, Mr Donald B. Gilchrist, 
librarian of Rochester university, and 
formerly librarian of the American 
Peace Commission at Paris, told of 
the greatly superior information 
which the British had at their disposal 
because they were provided with first- 
hand material collected by research 
representatives attached to the British 
diplomatic missions, on the spot in 
the different countries, and _ not 
gleaned solely from books. The dis- 
cussion was participated in by Mr 
Richardson, Mr Goodrich, Mr Koop- 
man, Mr Lydenberg, Mr Williamson, 
Miss Mudge, Provost Carpenter, and 
Mr Raney. 

Luncheon was had at the Univer- 
sity faculty club. The afternoon ses- 
sion convened, Mr Koopman in the 
chair. Mr Drury, assistant-librarian 
of Brown university, led the discus- 
sion of the topic “Do college and uni- 
versity libraries need to advertise—If 
so; how?” This topic, together with 
the question, “How far is collation of 
accessions necessary?” filled the re- 
mainder of the session. 

Frederick C. Hicks, 
Secretary. 
Middle-West colleges 

The conference of college librarians 
of the Middle West was held in Chi- 
cago, December 31, 1919. 

“War material and its treatment” 
was dealt with by Miss Nelson of 
Knox college, emphasizing the point 
that it is too soon to decide how much 
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of this material shall be kept per- 
manently in any library, or the best 
way of handling it. 

Miss Bean of Simpson college spoke 
on “How the librarian may be most 
helpful to the student,” suggesting 
that lists of books for various kinds of 
reading be published in the college 
paper and also posted before vacation 
periods. Talks at the regular chapel 
services offer an opportunity to sug- 
gest books for general reading and to 
interest students in the use of the li- 
brary. In the discussion following, 
various phases of the subject were 
brought out: a) The English teacher 
and the librarian should work together 
in guiding the reading of students, as 
it is embarrassing for one if the other 
recommends a mediocre book to the 
student; b) Students who have had 
a teacher-librarian course make better 
teachers, even tho they do not take 
up any kind of library work; c) Prof 
Root spoke of the plan used at Oberlin 
of having Saturday afternoon readings 
by professors and others on various 
literary topics and putting out in con- 
nection with each all the books the 
library has on the topic, with the re- 
sult that almost every book is drawn 
at the end of the afternoon; d) The 
practice of putting out books with an 
explanatory note attached is effective 
in interesting students in them. 

“Books and other material on in- 
ternational relations” was treated by 
Mr Lyons of McCormick theological 
seminary. Particular attention was 
drawn to the large amount of valuable 
material which may be secured free 
of charge from various societies. 

Miss Ball of Albion college intro- 
duced the subject: “The best thing 
in my library.” After all the students 
are the best part of a library and 
should be assisted in every way in 
learning to use it. Slater’s Freshman 
rhetoric has been used with success 
in this work with students. At Simp- 
son college, alumni associations aid 
materially in procuring books for the 
library. At Beloit college, a student 


committee is found helpful in creating 
interest in the library. 

Prof Miller of Ohio Wesleyan took 
up the question of “Salaries,” stressing 
the fact that unless librarians every- 
where are better paid, much of what 
has been accomplished in library work 
during the past years will be lost be- 
cause of the substitution of untrained 
help; and that this will be even more 
serious for the institution than for the 
individual. 

“Standardization and classification 
of librarians,” as outlined at the last 
meeting of the Iowa library associa- 
tion, was explained by Miss Clark of 
Grinnell college. 

Iva M. But tin, 





A Progressive Library 

The Brumback library of Van Wert 
County, Ohio, which has always been 
alive to the needs of that community, 
has been unusually active the last year, 
partly due to the efforts spent in adver- 
tising its service. 

Perhaps the most effective advertising 
was done at the County Fair, a poster 
in every department showing photo- 
graphs of prize stock or produce raised 
in the county and carrying an en- 
dorsement of the library by the man who 
raised the stock. One very attractive 
poster showed prize hogs owned by John 
Smith. The photographs were mounted 
on a bright red mat. Under them in 
white letters were the words: 

John Smith recommends every hog 
breeder to read 

“Productive swine husbandry.” 

“The Hog book.” 

You can get them at the library. 

There were 40 of these posters, all 
quite different and so scattered over the 
grounds that the most unobservant 
visitor could not fail to be impressed 
with the fact that the library is identified 
with every activity in the county. 

On January 1, the main library, which 
has always been “closed shelf,” opened 
its shelves to the public and, as one proud 
Van Wertian said, “removed the one ob- 
stacle to its being the most progressive 
and serviceable library in the country.” 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago —The regular monthly 
meeting of the Chicago library club 
was held on January 8, 1920, at Ryer- 
son library in the Art Institute, the 
president, Miss Massee, presiding. 

The program began with reports 
from two sub-committees of the Sur- 
vey Committee giving the progress 
of their work. The first told of let- 
ters the sub-committee had sent to 52 
libraries outside of Chicago having 
an income of $50,000. Of these libra- 
ries about 30 have answered and in 
almost every instance have given de- 
tailed and accurate information con- 
cerning salaries, the recent and often 
repeated increase in the same to meet 
the increased cost of living, regula- 
tions for the comfort and welfare of 
the staff, and other subjects vital to 
the success of libraries and library 
workers. These letters were consulted 
with much interest, and it is hoped 
profit, by many librarians who visited 
the city during the December-January 
meeting of the A. L. A. 

The second sub-committee report 
on Physical and social welfare empha- 
sized three points: 1) Answers must 
be accurate; 2) Must describe existing 
conditions; 3) Only signed communi- 
cations will be used and they will be 
regarded as strictly confidential. Mr 
Levine who gave the report called for 
volunteers to help on the committee. 

The business of the club having 
been transacted, the president intro- 
duced Miss Fanny Butcher of the 
Tribune as the first speaker on the 
program for the evening. Miss 
Butcher began with a few words on 
the value of libraries and her efforts 
to lead the public to turn to libraries 
as readily as to newspapers for in- 
formation. If the public would learn 
to do this it would find itself richly 
rewarded. She ended by saying she 
did not aspire to be a literary critic, 
but like the old fashioned man who 
knew what he liked and wanted it, 
told her public frankly her likes and 
dislikes. 

Miss Butcher was followed by Mr 


Sell of the Daily News. Mr Sell re- 
lated the story of his friend the liter- 
ary plumber, and gave the audience 
to understand that such recognition 
of his work in unexpected places was 
one of the pleasures and compensa- 
tions of book-page conducting. 

Mr Jones of the Post spoke next 
and tried to dissipate the popular be- 
lief that book-pages are ruled auto- 
cratically by the publishers who ad- 
vertise in them. It is his belief that 
an unfavorable criticism is of as much 
value to the publishers as a favorable 
one, and the fact that one is sure to 
follow the other, because no one firm 
can publish all good or all poor books, 
tends to establish the honesty and 
value of the review. 

From the Post the meeting turned 
again to the Tribune and heard from 
Mr Burton Rascoe. He said the great- 
est enthusiasts on books he knows are 
conductors of book-page reviews, and 
spoke of their power to create interest 
in books and to make reputations. 

The last speaker on the program 
was Mr Preston of the Daily News. 
He enjoys praising books in “The 
Periscope” and his test for commenda- 
tion is literary sincerity. 

MarGareET FurRNEss, 
Secretary. 

Colorado— An old superstition has it 
that there is luck in the number seven, 
and certainly there must be more than 
a grain of truth in it for even the most 
skeptical Colorado librarian, since the 
seventh annual convention of the state 
association, held in Denver the week 
before Thanksgiving, proved the most 
inspirational in the history of the 
organization. 

As is probably the case with many 
states, this was Colorado’s first con- 
vention for two years, as none was 
held during the year of the influenza 
epidemic, and the convention offered 
to some of the librarians their first op- 
portunity for meeting and conference 
during that period. 

Then, too, Colorado, as all of the 
profession know, has the honor of 
having had the chief executive of the 
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American Library Association chosen 
from its ranks, so the opening address 
by President Chalmers Hadley, libra- 
rian of the Denver public library, made 
everyone, and especially those who 
could not attend the national meeting, 
feel a very integral part of this great 
professional body. His subject, “En- 
larged Program of the American Li- 
brary Association,” gave scope for 
touching on the very vital issues of 
today, concerning librarians and their 
relation to the communities of which 
they are a part locally, and in a more 
cosmopolitan sense. 

Mr and Mrs C. Henry Smith, who 
are, respectively, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and member of 
the board of trustees of the Boulder 
public library, gave a detailed account 
of the Asbury Park meeting. 

Mrs Smith’s resume gave a “re-crea- 
tion” of the program in the East last 
summer, and Mr Smith told interest- 
ing things of the libraries visited en 


route to and from the meeting, forgij 


this interesting library pair traveled 
the entire distance via automobile. 

While President Hadley as well as 
others reporting the program and pol- 
icy of the A. L. A. stress the need of 
higher salaries for librarians in gen- 
eral, and soberly agree that this is the 
only remedy for a “sagging morale 
of the profession,” as the first speaker 
put it, emphasis was placed on the 
lack of wisdom in even considering af- 
filiation with any other organization, 
when the profession already has one 
peculiarly its own, whose strength and 
support were never greater. 

The president of the Colorado as- 
sociation, Miss Rebecca Day, librarian 
of the Longmont public library, ap- 
pointed a special committee on A. L. 
A. affairs, consisting of Miss Char- 
lotte Baker, librarian of the State Ag- 
ricultural College; and Mrs C. Henry 
Smith, to advise with the president- 
elect, Manley D. Ormes, Colorado 
Springs, where the next session of the 
national assembly will be held. 

Colorado librarians, and others in- 
terested in that phase of public work, 


have been trying for several years to 
secure the enactment of a county li- 
brary law, and after the last failure in 
the state legislative assembly, decided 
to begin afresh immediately, and with 
this thought in mind, one session of 
the program was devoted to a sym- 
posium, on how best to organize for 
the passage of the bill at the 1921 ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

The merits of the bill as presented 
to the last legislature were outlined 
by Mr Hadley. 

It was agreed that the previous fail- 
ure was not due to any glaring fault 
or lack of merit in the bill, which is 
modeled on those giving greatest suc- 
cess in other states, with modification 
especially applicable to this state, and 
making the establishment ofta county 
system a matter of local option. 

Miss Agnes Wright, state librarian 
of Wyoming, gave a most illuminating 
history of this movement in her state, 
with the aid of maps, charts and pho- 
tographs, offering her hearers a real 
perspective on the situation in this 


gmironticr commonwealth of particularly 


wide distances. 

Miss Lena Fenton, now librarian of 
the Boulder public library, but for- 
merly the chief of a county library in 
Wheatland, Wyoming, gave an inti- 
mate glimpse, with plenty of the un- 
conscious artistry of human interest 
touches, into the possibilities of a wee, 
sma’ library, administered under the 
county system. 

Miss Lucy Baker of the Colorado 
Springs public library, which she man- 
ages as nearly as possible in conform- 
ity with existing laws, on a county 
library policy, sketched the work 
which Colorado librarians in general 
may attempt pending the adoption of 
the law proper. 

[n addition, representatives of the 
public schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, women’s clubs, business people’s 
organizations, etc., conferred inform- 
ally with the members of the associa- 
tion regarding the campaign for the 
passage of the bill. 

One-third of the program was de- 
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voted to a sort of private self-exam- 
ination session on the part of mem- 
bers, and the topic was how to make 
the association a more constructive 
force in the library life of the state 
and the nation. 

Miss Evlyn Shuler, the head of the 
public library, Raton, New Mexico, 
presented her ideas of inter-state 
cooperation. 

Other subjects presented at the self- 
examination session, and the speakers, 

The relation of the Colorado library asso- 
ciation to the Civic associations. Mrs Anna 
V. Duffield, librarian, Loveland. 

Coéperation of the county library with 
the Grange. Miss Julia B. Douglas, Ever- 
green. 

Juvenile work in the town library. Miss 
Sadie Sullivan, Durango. 

What the library can do for the business 
man. Mrs Gretchen S. Boyle, librarian, 
Great Western Sugar Co. 

Better methods of advertising the C. L. 
A. Miss Elfreda Stebbins, librarian, Fort 
Collins. 

The discussion resulting from this 
portion of the program eventuated in 
the appointment of a committee to 
confer with the state reading circle 
board toward the selection of a text- 
book on simple lines relating to library 
technique, as a part of the state read- 
ing circle course prescribed for teach- 
ers, in the hope that a better connect- 
ing link between knowledge of use of 
the library and the pupils of the 
schools may be established, as libra- 
rians are realizing more every day that 
the reading habit for both recreation 
and business, professional or trade ad- 
vancement, is usually formed in youth. 

Alice Lambert Rathborne, 
Secretary. 


Indiana— The Indiana library trustees 
association met at _ Indianapolis, 
November 20, 1919. There were 122 
in attendance, 69 of whom _ were 
trustees, representing 57 libraries. 
President M. S. Sonntag of Evansville 
in his opening address said it was 
quite as much the duty of library 
boards to have a representative at as- 
sociation meetings as to transact any 
other bit of business. 


The needs of the State library were 
presented by Mr Harlow Lindley of 
the State historical commission. The 
principal needs are, first, adequate ap- 
propriations to carry on its work, re- 
lieve the insufficient staff and _ to 
strengthen the collections; second, a 
building where the library can be 
properly housed. 

W. J. Hamilton gave a brief resumé 
of the work of the Public library com- 
mission. He reported nine new libra- 
ries organized within the past year. 

Edmund L. Craig of Evansville 
opened the discussion on “Is_ the 
trustees association needed?” He pre- 
faced his address with a facetious dis- 
cussion as to whether libraries were 
necessary or even library boards. Li- 
braries are needed in a community as 
the main factor for bringing educa- 
tion to the public beyond school stage. 
Appropriations are needed to increase 
better reading in the community by 
searching for leaders and librarians to 
get this result. Trustees are not 
needed who seek appointment for po- 
litical purposes or for personal honor. 
The trusteeship means work. Mr 
Craig held that the Trustees associa- 
tion was necessary for four reasons; 
First, for strength. Business men call 
conferences of salesmen to increase 
profits. Conferences are just as neces- 
sary when it is a question of the ad- 
vance of ideals. Second, for self-pres- 
ervation. Legislators need to be 
shown that business men are inter- 
ested. The library trustees are in con- 
tact with voters and thru them 
with legislators. The Trustees asso- 
ciation is necessary for proper tax 
laws to insure proper library support. 

Third, for codperation. Before the 
meetings of the library trustees should 
come people who present the latest de- 
velopments in library practice. Fourth, 
for obtaining proper perspective. Li- 
braries are wanted to have vision and 
to work towards ideals. The library 
board acts as the governor on an en- 
gine, their contact with the commu- 
nity is broader. They exist not to be 
a drag on the librarian, but to prevent 
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the librarian from getting away from 
the practical, and moving too fast for 
the community. Meetings and confer- 
ences inevitably result in fresh vision 
and added cooperation. 

Mr Craig insisted that the library 
assume the expense of sending dele- 
gates to state meetings. Even if one 
can afford to pay his own way, the 
next person may not be able to do so, 
and the trustee should not be deprived 
of the inspiration he receives from 
such meetings, if he can’t afford the 
trip. Boards usually act on precedent. 
A number of trustees present told of 
actual help which they had received 
from attending the meetings. 

The Trustees association was lik- 
ened to an engine for replenishing the 
library work of a community with in- 
terest and energy. 

In the business session the follow- 
ing committees were elected: Legis- 
lative: Edmund L. Craig, Evansville, 
chairman; Ora L. Wildermuth, Gary; 
Charles Kettleborough, Indianapolis; 
Senator Will Brown, Hebron; Repre- 
sentative D. M. Knapp, Hagerstown. 

Salaries and hours: Harlow Lind- 
ley, Richmond; Mrs H. D. Tutewiler, 
Indianapolis; W. R. Davidson, Evans- 
ville; F. A. Reed, Elkhart; J. R. Faro- 
vid, East Chicago. 

At the second session of the meet- 
ing, Dr A. E. Bostwick of the St. 
Louis public library in an address, 
“The library and the new day,” pre- 
sented visions of the possibilities of 
work ahead. Americanization work, 
conducted by the St. Louis public li- 
brary and described by Dr Bostwick, 
led to a number of questions at the 
end of the talk. 

The chairman of the State tax 
board asked librarians to be patient 
with the new law, stating that the tax 
board realized that libraries had been 
more hit than any other educational 
institution and hoped that relief might 
be granted another year. His recom- 
mendation was borrowing money in 
anticipation of coming taxes, and he 
stated that the library boards would 
be permitted to borrow up to the max- 
imum tax law. In the discussion of 
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“How the tax law affected the libra- 
ries,” a number of interesting points 
developed. Judge Wildermuth of 
Gary said that the trustees were more 
interested in the matter of the usurp- 
ing of the rights of local rate fixing 
bodies than in any assessment inequal- 
ities. The Gary library board expects 
to accept the cut as made, shut up 
part of the branch system and curtail 
hours of opening. 

Much criticism was made of sleepy 
library boards that have permitted an 
unnecessary curtailing of incomes. 

In a report hastily compiled of 48 
libraries, 22 reported actual decrease 
under the current year’s income from 
8 to 80 per cent. The average loss 
of 11 libraries was 22 per cent of the 
year’s income. 

Among other things referred to by 
resolution was: Establishment of a 
uniform system of qualification and re- 
muneration standards for librarians; 
effort to make possible a_ suitable 
building for the State library and edu- 
cational department; and the redraft- 
ing of the tax law to make impossi- 
ble the present injustices to public 
libraries, 

Charles E. Rush, of the Indianapolis 
public library, gave a very crisp, help- 
ful paper on “Trustees’ part in a suc- 
cessful library.” Four qualities needed 
by the good trustees are faith, hope, 
charity, and gumption. A good trustee 
is a guiding star to a good librarian. 
A very helpful and interesting discus- 
sion followed. One good p6int was 
that the trustees should be more in- 
sistent in furthering the library in the 
community as an actual working ma- 
chine. The open doors and free read- 
ing of the library will always mean 
vision, not Bolshevism; the latter can 
only spring from repression. 

Mr Craig said that a Board will get 
better service from a librarian with 
ambition than one without. Take the 
librarian who wishes to get ahead, 
rather than the one who is satisfied 
with things as they are. He urged 
that a board adopt a budget of activ- 
ities every year just as they adopt a 
finance budget. Then they should 
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back up the librarian to carry out the 
work. Real codperation means plan- 
ning with, not planning for, and only 
by boards and librarians meeting to- 
gether can misunderstanding — be 
avoided and results accomplished. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Harry F. Kepner, Corydon; 
vice-president, J. F. Brenneman, Co- 
lumbia City; secretary, M. H. Krauss, 
Hammond; treasurer, Arthur H. Wy- 
lie, Elwood. Members of the execu- 
tive board: Marcus S. Sonntag, Evans- 
ville; F. E. Davis, Ladoga; W. A. 
Denny, Anderson. 

Puget Sound—The Puget Sound li- 
brary club held its seventh semi-an- 
nual meeting in Tacoma, December 
30, with 70 members present. At the 
morning session, Mr Kaiser, librarian 
of the Tacoma public library, ad- 
dressed the club on the subject “Re- 
tiring allowances for librarians.” Fol- 
lowing Mr Kaiser’s comprehensive 
presentation of the subject, Mr Hays, 
representing the New York Life In- 
surance Company, explained the prin- 
ciples of group insurance, and Mr Rid- 
ington of the University of British 
Columbia, and Mr Henry of the Uni- 
versity of Washington contributed op- 
posite views, pro and con, to the 
general discussion of pensions for 
librarians. 

The afternoon session was held in 
the State Historical Building. Mr 
Bonney, secretary of the State His- 
torical society, spoke briefly on the 
resources of the society, describing 


some of the most important collec- 


tions and telling how they were ac- 
quired. Rabbi Goldenstein explained 
a very interesting collection of Jewish 
symbols of religion which was on ex- 
hibition. As the concluding number 
on the program, the club had the plea- 
sure of hearing Miss Andrus of Seat- 
tle tell quite informally her experi- 
ences in conducting the Bookshop for 
boys and girls in Frederick & Nel- 
son’s department store. 

Miss Mabel Ashley, librarian of the 
Everett public library, was_ elected 
president for the next meeting. 


Libraries 


The meeting was marked by the 
spirit of informality and friendliness 
which always’ characterizes these 
gatherings of Puget Sound librarians. 

JEANNE JOHNSON, 
President. 





Coming Meetings 

The California library association 
will hold its annual meeting at River- 
side the last week in April and just be- 
fore the State convention of the Social 
Agencies, so that those who attend the 
library association meeting may re- 
main for a part of the Social Agencies’ 
meeting. The attendance will be large 
this year. 





Interesting Things in Print 

The January number of the Brook- 
lyn public library Bulletin has several 
pages of material relating to the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary. 

The United States department of la- 
bor, Washington, has issued a list, 
“Recent literature on collective bar- 
gaining,” compiled by Laura A. 


‘Thompson. 


The list of annotated books and 
magazine articles, classified by sub- 
jects under 37 of the bulletin Business 
Book issued by St. Paul public library 
is unusually good. 


The Illinois library extension com- 
mission has issued a pocket size pam- 
phlet containing a compilation of the 

aws of Illinois relating to free pub- 

libraries.” 


The Public library of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has compiled a selected list of 
Pensions for those interested in pen- 
sions for librarians. The list covers 
material in both books and pamphlets. 


Number 13 of Brief Reading Lists 
issued by the Public library, Boston, 
consists of selected references to books 
and magazines in that library on the 
industrial problems of today, chiefly 
American. 

The Aera for November, 1919, con- 
tains a selected list of references on 
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Service-at-cost, as applied to electri- 
cal railways. This was prepared by 
Mary P. Billingsley, librarian of the 
Kansas Railway Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


The Kellogg public library of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, has brought up to 
date its list of Catholic authors, com- 
piled by Minnie Kelleher. The list 
now covers all the books, for Catho- 
lics especially, in the library, 
1909-1919. 


The Negro Year Book, 1918-1919, 
the annual encyclopedia of the negro, 
has been issued by the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute. It has 
been compiled by Monroe N. Work, 
who has made intensive research and 
has spared neither time nor pains to 
make this the most comprehensive and 
authoritative number issued. It covers 
every phase of negro activity in the 
United States. 


The change in the make-up and ap- 
pearance of the Bulletin of the Boston 
public library marks a decided im- 
provement in that publication. In ad- 
dition to the carefully selected books 
recently added to the library list, 
which heretofore has been the main 
purpose of the Bulletin, it is now 
prefaced with such information con- 
cerning the library service and the 
contents of the library, as cannot but 
be of special interest to the reading 
public of Boston. 


Pamphlet No. 1, issued by the Li- 
brary Employees’ union of Greater 
New York, dated September, 1919, 
contains references on Industrial de- 
mocracy, 1848-1919. The preface states 
that no attempt has been made to 
formulate the arguments of either 
side. Evaluation notes follow each 
entry, tho again the preface states 
that “the committee has endeavored 
to express, not its evaluation of the 
books so much, as the author’s critique 
of industrial democracy.” 


“A discussion on Newark’s indus- 
tries and Newark’s library—a plan for 
making the library useful to Newark’s 


industries’—was presented in_ the 
form of a letter to the trustees of the 
Public library of Newark a little while 
ago. The trustees thought so highly 
of it that they have issued it in pam- 
phlet form and distributed it to manu- 
facturers and men of affairs. The pam- 
phlet explains sound library doctrine 
as well as some of the librarians’ well- 
known idealism. 


W. H. Kerr, librarian of the Kellogg 
library, Kansas state normal school, 
Emporia, Kansas, has sent to 300 
school trustees in Kansas City a book- 
let compiled by Misses Davis and 
Cowing, entitled “Library aids for 
teachers and school librarians.” It is 
carefully edited, and will answer many 
questions: for teachers in relation to 
library service. 

The Kellogg library, through the 
cordial spirit of Mr Kerr, its librarian, 
is fast becoming a center of helpful- 
ness and inspiration for the librarians 
of Kansas. 

A scheme of arrangement and classi- 
fication for War History Commissions 
has been prepared by the Pennsyl- 
vania War History Commission. Wil- 
liam R. Reinick, assistant secretary, 
states that the National association of 
War History Organizations, meeting 
recently in Washington, acknowledged 
this scheme is to be the furthest 
advanced in the matter of  ar- 
rangement and_ classification of 
this class of material. The Penn- 
sylvania War History Commis- 
sion is prepared to be of service in 
this particular to any State War His- 
tory commission that is interested. 

There is a fully illustrated article 
in Power Plant Engineering, for De- 
cember 15, entitled “St. Paul Public 
Library heating and _ ventilating,” 
written by Mr C. S. Tompkins, su- 
perintendent of the library building. 

The Christmas number of the Ne- 
braska Teacher is a beautiful piece of 
work throughout. I am particularly 
pleased with the article by Mr Pickell, 
principal of the Lincoln high school 
on the “High school library and the 
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high school librarian.” It was one of 
the best things that I have read any- 
where. The article shows that school- 
men do believe in libraries —Joy E. Mor- 
gan. 

A real service to the library profes- 
sion is given by the Alumni of the 
University of Washington library 
school in sending out so fair, so attrac- 
tive, and definite a statement of their 
views on library service as a vocation 
for “educated young men and women 
of Washington.” “A call to librarian- 
ship” is the title of a pamphlet just off 
the press, which states the case plainly 
and cannot but accomplish its stated 
purpose—“to aid the A. L. A.” The 
thanks of the whole membership pres- 
ent and to come are due the projectors 
of the plan. 


The January number of the Canadian 
Bookman is full of interesting things for 
librarians, not the least of which, aside 
from the very entertaining literary re- 
views of books, both prose and poetry, 
are contributions by writers who have 
something to say, and know how to say it. 
The children’s book-shelf by Lillian H. 
Smith of the Toronto public library, gives 
most entertaining comments on vari- 
ous books for children and closes with 
a list of books for children. The 
Bookman makes quite a feature of 
sketches of prominent writers, which, 
being written by those more or less 
personally familiar with the subjects 
of their writing, make it extremely in- 
teresting. The Bookman can be heart- 
ily recommended to all librarians. 


Editor Hornblow’s History of the 
theater in America has the charm that 
its author’s writing as editor of The 
Theater Magazine has always fur- 
nished. The portraits and playbills 
themselves are a real history of the de- 
velopment of dramatic art in America. 


Another book by Miss Violet Gor- 
don Gray of the Friends library, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., “Margery Morrison, 
Mascot,” gives further account of the 
wholesome, natural life of boys and 
girls of 14, 15 years of age, living 
in a small town not far from a city. 
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Book Notes 
An American Idyll 
Cornelia Stratton Parker 

Here is a book that “goes” and “goes.’ 
One reader, a confirmed cynic, brought it 
back after a two days’ loan and confessed 
that it had given him a less pessimistic 
outlook on life. There are good reasons for 
its popularity. It is the record of a well- 
lived, well-rounded life and the mirror of 
an unusually charming personality. The 
loss of Carleton H. Parker is no less tragic 
than that of Randolph Bourne or Walter 
Weyl. The writing of this story of his 
life was eminently worth while both as a 
record of what he did and thought and as 
an incentive to others to carry on the fair- 
minded and sadly-needed work which he 
had begun. A. W. 


The Theatre through its stage door, 
David Belasco 


David Belasco says that his purpose in 
writing “The theatre through its stage 
door” was to answer the questions always 
asked by those seeking information about 
the theatre and its requirements. He sets 
forth his theories of the stage and describes 
in detail the necessary work in the pro- 
duction of a play. He takes us behind the 
scenes and shows his methods in training 
stage people and gives many interesting 
accounts of the beginnings of certain stars. 

He emphasizes the importance to the 
actor of subordinating all social pleasures 
to persistent work. The theatre is the 
hardest of taskmasters and the actor must 
give the best that is in him. The five all- 
important factors for success are ability, 
imagination, industry, patience and loyalty. 
The public never stops to think that what 
is apparently so spontaneous and absorbing 
is attained only through great study and 
experience. . .. . 

Mr. Belasco says the ideal theatre is the 
noblest and most influential of the arts 
because it is the closest to the hearts and 
lives of the people of every class. The 
healthy taste of the public which supports 
the theatre has a steadying influence on it. 
The audience can tell when the great truths 
of life are faithfully reproduced on the 
stage. H. G. R. 





Important in these days of reconstruc- 
tion, “East by West,” A. J. Morrison’s book 
on the development of the world trade 
routes, which The Four Seas Company is 
publishing, is significant not only for what 
it says but for what it suggests. It out- 
lines the commercial needs which caused 
the movements of civilization from Babylon 
to Greece, from Greece to Rome, to Bruges, 
from Bruges to America and back to 
the East again in a brief and comprehensive 
form, and contains much that will be of 
value and interest to the present day 
student of history or economics. 
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Library Schools 
California state library 

Prof. Owen J. Coy, secretary of the 
California Historical Survey commis- 
sion, gave a most interesting talk on 
the work of the commission, empha- 
sizing the importance of preserving 
historical material and the opportuni- 
ties along that line of the librarian in 
a community. Mr Pease gave two 
talks on John Ruskin, sketching 
briefly Ruskin’s life and influence. 

On December 12, the Library 
School students and members of the 
staff entertained at a dancing party. 
The guests of honor were Australian 
soldiers who are studying at the Uni- 
versity of California Farm at Davis, 
California. The party was declared a 
great success. 

Bernice Goff, ’15, is assistant in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank library, New York City. 

Bess M. Ranton, ’18, has been appointed 
librarian of the recently established Amador 
County Free library, Jackson. She began 
work January 1 

Los Angeles public library 

In addition to the lectures and prob- 
lems scheduled in the catalog, other 
activities, characteristic parts of li- 
brary school work, marked the month 
of December. The students filled 36 
stockings for Mexican and Russian 
children whose Christmas was planned 
by the Community center of the Boyle 
Heights branch library. At the school 
Christmas party at the home of Har- 
riet Monfort, trios of violin, clarinet 
and piano, dancing and gifts from a 
Christmas tree were enjoyed. 

During the meetings of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ association the stu- 
dents were invited to hear Dean Arn- 
old of Simmons college and other 
visiting lecturers and to attend the 
meeting of the California School Li- 
brarians’ association. 

As a part of the practical work in 
library publicity, each student was as- 
signed to a different department to 
collect news for the staff bulletin, with 
some clever stories and a better un- 
derstanding of the work of the library 
as a whole as the results. 


Cosby Gilstrap, ’17, has been appointed 
librarian of the Anaheim high-school. 

Iona Eddie, ’16, was married to Irving 
Bowen of Los Angeles, November 28. 
Marion Horton, 


Principal. 


New York public library 

As one of the open courses, there 
began on the evening of Thursday, 
January 8, a series of talks and discus- 
sions on books, an invitation to which 
has been extended generally to library 
workers, book sellers and publishers 
in the vicinity of New York. The 
course was opened by Mr W. W. Ells- 
worth’s lecture, “Forty years of pub- 
lishing,” as introductory to which Mr 
FE. H. Anderson, director of the New 
York public library, explained the pur- 
pose and scope of the series. Other 
lectures for the month of January in- 
clude one on drama, by Dr. S. Marion 
Tucker, president of the New York 
Drama League; one on poetry, by 
Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse, compiler of 
the “Little book of modern verse”; 
and one on history and travel by Miss 
Josephine Adams Rathbone, vice-di- 
rector of the Pratt Institute school of 
library science and editor of the A. L. 
A. publication “Viewpoints of travel.” 

Among its visiting lectures, the 
school proper expects to hear shortly 
Dr Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of 
the St. Louis public library; Mr W. O. 
Carson, provincial superintendent of 
public libraries of Ontario; Mr Carl H. 
Milam, director of the enlarged pro- 
gram of the A. L. A.; and Mr Forrest 
B. Spaulding, in charge of library 
service to coast guards, lighthouse 
men and the merchant marine. 

The Wednesday afternoon readings 
are giving the students an opportunity 
to hear a number of writers and speak- 
ers of note. On January 7, Miss Anna 
Hempsted Branch read from her own 
works, and on January 14, Robert Gil- 
bert Welsh, dramatic critic on the 
staff of the New York Evening Tele- 
gram, favored the school with a 
reading. 

Ernest J. Reece, 
Principal. 
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New York state library 

The school is glad to announce the 
return of Miss Jean Hawkins to its 
faculty for the remainder of the school 
year. Miss Hawkins is in charge ot 
the Junior courses in book selection 
and shelf work and is assisting Miss 
Anna G. Hall with the course in loan 
work and the library seminars. ; 

Richard H. Johnston, librarian of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D. C., visited the school 
December 13 and gave a very com- 
prehensive talk on special library 
work. On December 16, George Wat- 
son Cole, librarian of the Henry E. 
Huntington library, New York City, 
gave a very interesting account of his 
bibliographic and cataloging practices 
in handling rare books. 

The bibliography subjects chosen 
by the Senior students are as follows: 

Chutter, Mildred C. Sélect reading list on 
the republic of Argentine. 

Gibbs, Dorothy D. Bibliography of Em- 
ma Willard. ; 

Harrington, Marjorie A. Calendar of 
miscellaneous manuscripts, v.5, New York 
state library. ; 

Hiss, Mary. Selected and annotated list 
on household management. 

Leach, Hazel M. Index to Best Books. 

Lounsbury, Edith. Bibliography on the 
poetry of Masefield, Noyes, Service, and 
Lanier. 

Montgomery, Ruth. Supplement to 
Moody’s Index to Library reports. 

Muse, Benonine. Selected list on Texas. 

Richards, John S. Bibliography of coun- 
ty library development. 

Root, Elizabeth DeW. Selected list of 
historical fiction suitable for the grades 
and high schools. ; 

Seymour, Elizabeth P. Barrie: plays and 
novels. . 

Smith, Ruth E. Municipal recreations. 

Stone, Helen M. Whistler. 

Taylor, Jean K. Selected list of books 
on Africa. ; 

Topping, Elizabeth R. Troy community 


survey. 2 
Young, Malcolm O. Ambherstiana. 


Despite his library inactivity during 
the past fifteen years, the death of 
Dunkin Van Rensselaer Johnston on 
December 22, 1919, in his fifty-eighth 
year, will come as a personal sorrow 
to many of the older Albany alumni. 
Educated at Hobart college, his taste 
for books and his innate culture led 


him to an early connection (in 1883) 
with the New York state library. He 
became reference librarian in 1890 and 
maintained an unbroken service with 
the library in this position until 1905. 
He is best remembered by students 
at the school between 1890 and 1905 
as instructor in reference and book 
binding. Brilliant, blasé, bookish, 
without formal pedagogy, yet with 
rare teaching ability, his courses were 
an inspiration and a mental stimulus. 
He was author of a practical article on 
library book-binding which appeared 
in the World’s Fair papers, 1893. 

The vacancy in the vice-directorate 
due to Mr Walter’s leaving has been 
filled ad interim by naming Miss 
Sanderson acting vice-director. A per- 
manent appointment will not be made 
until after the present legislative ses- 
sion. Miss Sanderson’s many years 
as registrar and her wide library and 
alumni acquaintance qualify her ad- 
mirably for just such emergency 


service. 
J. I. Wyer, Jr. 
Pratt institute 

The experiment is being tried this 
term of omitting the course in techni- 
cal German and of substituting for it 
a series of talks on the problems of 
different types of special libraries. The 
lecturers are Pratt graduates who 
have made good as librarians of spe- 
cial libraries. The first talk, on the 
administration of an industrial library, 
was given by Kenneth C. Walker, li- 
brarian of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany. This company has a highly de- 
veloped system with a main library 
and three branches, and it serves a 
constituency of seven or eight thous- 
and persons. It issues a weekly bul- 
letin indexing several hundred period- 
icals and maintains a service for the 
translating of foreign articles. 

The regular Tuesday course of lec- 
tures from visiting librarians has been 
somewhat remodeled this term to pre- 
sent in succession the administrative 
problems of public libraries of differ- 
ent sizes, branch libraries and certain 
departments in public and other li- 
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braries. Work with children usually 
given in the second term has been 
postponed until the third term where 
it will all be concentrated. Miss Irene 
Hackett, librarian public library, En- 
glewood, N. J., gave the first of these 
talks on the small town library. 
JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 
Riverside, Cal. 

Miss Bertha Lippold, 718, began 
work January 13 under her new ap- 
pointment as assistant librarian at the 
Imperial County free library, El Cen- 
tro. 

Miss Ruth Kelsey, University of 
Michigan 718, Riverside °19, began her 
work as librarian of the museum 
branch at Balboa Park, San Diego, 
January 16. 

Miss Ellen Benfer of Raton, N. M., 
‘20, is temporarily employed by the 
Southern Sierras Power Co. as busi- 
ness librarian, taking the place of Miss 
Louise Kampf. * Miss Benfer will 
graduate from Riverside 1920. 

The Riverside Library Service 
school opened on January 12, with a 
registration of 25. An attendance of 
about 50 is expected as a total for the 
14 weeks course. 

St. Louis 

A request from the Arcade Book 
Shop for help during the afternoons 
for the ten days preceding Christmas 
has given the students a unique ex- 
perience which they regard as most 
interesting. They acted as saleswom- 
en in the store, which gave them an 
opportunity to select books for the 
public as Christmas gifts, and enabled 
them to gauge the public demand for 
literature at this time from the com- 
mercial instead of the purely library 
standpoint. 

Following a lecture by Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Wales on County libraries, an 
informal tea was held in her honor, at 
which she related some of her expe- 
rience in war work at Washington. 

A luncheon was given by the stu- 
dents of the Harris Teachers’ College 


course on “The use of the public li- 
brary,” to the members of the St. Louis 
library school faculty who codperated 
in giving this course, at the Town 
club, St. Louis, on Saturday, January 
17, 1920. The course will be com- 
pleted by an examination to be held 
on January 31. 

All agreed that a good beginning 
had been made and that the prospects 
were good for an increased number 
of students in next year’s course. 

A. E. B. 
Syracuse university 

The practice work of the Library 
school, which was already broad and 
varied, has been extended to the well- 
equipped library of the Central high 
school and to the branches of the Syra- 
cuse public library. The students have 
a share in the story-telling at the North 
Side branch and will soon begin the same 
work at the branch now being opened in 
Delaware school. 

Plans are now being considered for es- 
tablishing combination courses between 
the Library school on the one hand and 
the new School of business administra- 
tion opened this fall by the University 
and the School of pedagogy on the other. 
Che growing demand for high school and 
business librarians promises to give these 
courses marked value. 

Pi Lambda Sigma, the Library school 
sorority, entertained the members of the 
junior class on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 24th at the chapter room in the li- 
brary. In addition to the members of 
the active chapter and the other under- 
graduates, several of the alumni who live 
in the city were also present. 

E. E. Sperry, Director. 
University of Washington 

Registration for the winter quarter 
shows the loss of two students, one in 
the junior class and one in the senior 
class. 

Miss Ellen F. Howe, instructor in 
Book Selection and Circulation Sys- 
tems, is this quarter giving two lec- 
tures on “The Use of the Library and 
Reference Books” to three hundred 
freshmen who constitute the class in 
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Elementary Sociology in the univer- 
sity. The request for this instruction 
in the use of the library and its re- 
sources indicates a growing apprecia- 
tion on the part of the general univer- 
sity faculty of the educational value 
of the library. 

Miss Nell Unger, °18, librarian of the 
Lincoln high school, Seattle, is attending 
the six weeks’ course on High School li- 
brarianship being given by the Los An- 
geles library school. Miss Rosamond Frew, 
18, recently returned from overseas, is sub- 
stituting for Miss Unger. 

Miss Pauline Giudici, 18, was recently 
married and has resigned her position in 
the Tacoma public library. 


W. E. Henry, Director. 


University of Wisconsin 


Classes were resumed on January " 


5 after a recess of two weeks. The 
school was represented at the mid- 
winter meetings of the A. L. A. and 
of the Association of library schools, 
by Mr Dudgeon, director, Miss Tur- 
vill, Miss Merrill, Miss Welles, Mrs 
Davis and Mr Lester. 

Special lectures for January include: 

School libraries—Harriet A. Wood, su- 
pervisor of school libraries, Minnesota, who 
spent a day in Madison following’ the 
Chicago meetings. 

Newspaper publicity—Prof W. G. Bleyer, 
head of the School of Journalism. 

Publicity for the business man—Prof 
Stephen W. Gilman, School of Commerce. 

Foreign fiction—Prof O. J. Campbell, de- 
partment of English. 

Children’s work (10 lectures)—-Mrs Caro- 
line Burnite Walker. 

The school has been fortunate in 
securing Jessie B. Rittenhouse for a 
lecture on modern poetry, February 2. 

Appointments for students’ field 
practice have been made. The period 
begins February 4, and extends to 
March 24, each student being assigned 
to two libraries in order that the ex- 
perience may be varied. The practi- 
cal work is thus concentrated into 
seven weeks. 

The students’ entertained their 
friends at a tea January 11, in the 
school rooms, to meet William Ellery 
Leonard, who read some of his poems. 

Helen D. Gorton, ’07, is librarian of the 
American Constitutional League, 390 Pabst 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


English Newsletter 


Whatever other effects the world 
war has had upon mankind, by no 
means the least important is that 
great and wide-spread “revival of 
learning” which is in evidence 
thruout the country and in _ every 
class of humanity. It is as tho 
our eyes had been rudely opened to 
our shortcomings ; everywhere is found 
a keen desire for self-education. Of 
course in a period of “reconstruction,” 
knowledge is a vital asset for all, but 
there are stronger powers at work 
than the mere desire to make up for 
our four years of diverted energies. 
The English race—and indeed the 
whole world—has been shaken out of 
the state of complacent conservatism 
into which it had unfortunately fallen 
before the war. 

Libraries are going to take a great 
part in the future life of England. The 
British public is only beginning to 
realize how much we can and will do; 
librarians have known it for many 
years, but unfortunately our activities 
have been hampered by legislative re- 
strictions. Our finances, saving where 
special powers have been obtained by 
a town after immense difficulty, have 
been limited to a universal minimum, 
which, while barely permitting the ex- 
istence of live institutions, made ade- 
quate development an impossibility. 
With war conditions the actual ex- 
istence of many public libraries was 
threatened, but now at the darkest 
hour we perceive glimpses of a com- 
ing dawn—the much-needed, sadly- 
delayed amending Public Libraries 
bill has been’ introduced into 
Parliament. 

Early in the year the Ministry of 
Reconstruction appointed a commis- 
sion to inquire into the library ques- 
tion (together with other matters con- 
cerning adult education), and in due 
course a report was made. As a nat- 
ural consequence of the meagre repre- 
sentation of practical librarians on the 
committee, several recommendations 
were made which failed to gain the 
support of the profession, and so, at 
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its annual conference at Southport in 
the summer, the Library Association 
drew up a memorandum showing their 
agreements and disagreements with 
the report of the Reconstruction 
committee. 

The new bill, which was introduced 
to the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 28 by Mr Gilbert Lewis, Parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Board of 
Education, is based upon the above 
mentioned report and memorandum, 
and should prove satisfactory in re- 
moving most of the difficulties under 
which public libraries in Great Britain 
are now laboring. There can be little 
doubt about the bill becoming law— 
the needs of the country in this matter 
are too obvious to bear opposition. 

First and foremost, the rate re- 
striction, so far as the central govern- 
ment is concerned, will be removed. 
Local authorities are given the power 
to levy with the district rates such a 
sum as they consider expedient and 
necessary to meet the requirements of 
the district. 

The recommendation in the report 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction’s 
committee which aroused most oppo 
sition was the proposal to relegate to 
the Education authorities all powers 
in public library affairs; for many ob- 
vious reasons this would lead to an 
undesirable state of affairs. As the 
Library Association pointed out, li- 
braries would come in time to be mere 
appendages to the educational ma- 
chinery; library authorities thruout 
the country had done so well in the 
past in spite of their difficulties that it 
was only just that they should have 
the chance to show what they can 
achieve under better conditions. In 
the bill a somewhat one-sided compro- 
mise is made on this point. Local au- 
thorities who in future adopt the Pub- 
lic Libraries Acts must place their ad- 
ministration in the hands of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the district. 
Where, however, the Public Libraries 
Acts of 1892-1901 have been adopted 
previously the powers may remain 
vested in the already existing Libra- 
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ries Committees, at the discretion of 
the local authorities concerned. In a 
great number of cases the Education 
Committees themselves are in favor 
of the continued work of the Libraries 
Committees ad hoc, so the result is 
likely to be that the public library will 
retain its independence to a certain ex- 


tent, while closer codperation will 
result. 
With increased opportunities we 


must train men and women to take 
the greatest possible advantage of 
them; professional education must 
keep pace with the growing demands 
made upon librarians, or better, it 
should precede these demands. The 
founding of the school of librarian- 
ship at University college, London, 
was a most important step in this di- 
rection. In the spring, representa- 
tives of the Library Association, of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
and of University college conferred 
together and drew up a scheme which 
was approved by the University of 
London; and a grant of £1,500 per 
annum for an experimental period of 
five years was made by the Trust. It 
is to be hoped that by the time these 
five years have elapsed the school will 
be self-supporting and if not, perhaps 
state aid may be obtained, or the Car- 
negie Trust will see its way clear to 
continue the grant, or such part of it 
as may be necessary. The Committee 
of the school comprises six representa- 
tives of the Library Association and 
six of London University. 

It must not be thought that the 
school is superseding the other pro- 
fessional-educational activities of the 
association—this is not the case. The 
association has done splendid educa- 
tional work in the past, indeed I might 
say without fear of contradiction that 
its finest efforts have been made in 
this direction, and, tho the school 
will be a great training center, the 
whole ground is by no means covered 
by it. The Library association has ar- 
ranged no independent series of lec- 
tures in London—obviously — they 
would be redundant—but its examina- 
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tions are to be held as usual both in 
the metropolis and at all necessary 
local centers, and the correspondence 
classes of the association are being 
taken this year by more students than 
has ever been the case before. Natur- 
ally the work of the school is limited 
to those students who can be present 
in London to attend the lectures 
there; provision, and greater provision 
than before, must and is being made 
for provincial students. 

But the University course is more 
protracted and provides a much more 
thoro training than it was_ possible 
for the association to give, the cachet 
of a university diploma will be of in- 
estimable value to those securing it, 
and—a secondary but none the less 
real consideration—the concrete rec- 
ognition, by one of the greatest uni- 
versities in the world, of the necessity 
for a specialized training in librarian- 
ship must serve to raise the status of 
the profession. 

Dr. E. A. Baker, M. A., D. Litt., for 
some time Hon. Secretary of the Edu- 
cation committee of the Library asso- 
ciation and one of our most distin- 
guished men, has been appointed di- 
rector of the new school, the profes- 
sional staff of which includes Mr 
Arundell Esdaile, B. A., of the Brit- 
ish Museum library (Bibliography), 
Mr W. R. B. Prideaux, of the Reform 
Club library (Cataloging and library 
routine), Mr W. C. Berwick-Sayers, 
of the Croydon public libraries (classi- 
fication), Mr H. West Fovargue, 
Hon. Solicitor to the Library associa- 
tion (Public library law), Mr B. M. 
Headicar, of the British library of Po- 
litical Science (Library organization), 
Mr R. W. Chambers, of University 
College library (Literary history), Dr 
E. A. Baker (Literary history and 
book selection), and Mr Hilary Jenk- 
inson, B. A., F. S. A. (Paleography 
and archives). 

As the school was formally opened 
on October 15 by Sir Frederick 
George Kenyon, K. C. B., M. A., D. 
Litt., director and principal librarian 
a graduate of both Wisconsin and 
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of the British Museum, the first term 
is now drawing to a close. Over 60 
students were enrolled at the com- 
mencement of the session and since 
then many more have joined. The full 
course will take a minimum of two 
years. Due attention is being given 
to the practical side of librarianship, 
and visits to be made by the various 
classes to the British Museum and 
other public libraries will be a feature 
of the course. In addition a series of 
public lectures by such authoritative 
speakers as Mr L. Stanley Jast, of 
Manchester public libraries, Professor 
Pollard, the director, and various pro- 
fessors of the school, is being held. 

I was desirous of dealing briefly 
with the doings of the Library asso- 
ciation and that active and progressive 
junior organization, the Library As- 
sistants’ association, and of some im- 
portant developments in the work of 
technical, commercial and rural libra- 
ries in England, but owing to the 
limitations of space I must postpone - 
these remarks. 

LionEL Roy McCo vin. 


Later: On Thursday, December 11 
(a few hours after the above article 
was mailed), the Public Libraries bill 
discussed above was passed thru 
committee and was read a third time 
in the House of Commons. So it is 
now practically certain that the bill 
will very shortly become law. The 
hopes of British librarians for about 
50 years seem at last likely to be 
realized, 


L. R. McC. 





Other News Letters 
Bulletins and exhibits 
During the last few months, several 
experiments made in connection with 
the circulation department of the Pub- 
lic library, Providence, R. IL, have 
shown the readiness of the reading 
public to respond to suggestions in 
the shape of exhibits. 
On a table within convenient dis- 
tance of the delivery counter, there 
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have -been shown, successively, at- 
tractive exhibits of selected books un- 
der the head of Travel, Biography and 
Essays. 

In each instance they were accom- 
panied by skillfully designed bulletins, 
drawing attention to their interesting 
features. 

In the case of the Travel group, out 
of 48 volumes, 32 circulated the first 
day; and in the case of the Essays, 
out of 53 volumes, 18 circulated the 
first day. 

The result is such as to encourage 
further efforts in this line. 

W.E. F. 


* * * * 
In the Portland library 


One of the good things the new year 
brought was a general increase in sal- 
aries of all members of the staff of the 
Portland library. This was made pos- 
sible by the county commissioners 
voting an increased millage tax for the 
library. 

The tax levy for the support of the 
libraries of Multnomah county is now 
75 mill, increased from ™% mill. The 
Library Association will receive from 
the county $248,050 under this new tax. 
This, together with the private income 
of the library, fines and interest on 
bank balance will make a total rev- 
enue of $262,000, about $700 more than 
the 1920 budget called for and ap- 
proximately $70,000 more than that of 
last year. 

The library board voted to make the 
new salary schedule retroactive to 
November 1, 1919, and hereafter all 
yearly increases granted will become 
effective on the first day of November, 
that being the beginning of the li- 
brary’s fiscal year. 

The library has resumed publication 
of the Monthly Bulletin after a lapse 
of two years, the first number to be 
printed on January 15. The bulletin 
lists new books added to the library. 
It was not published in 1917 and 1918 
owing to lack of funds. 

The new first assistant in the chil- 
dren’s room is Miss Esther Friedel, 
Pittsburgh, who came to Portland 
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from Bisbee, Ariz., where she had 
charge of the children’s books circu- 
lated thru all the schools by the 
Copper Queen Mining company. Prior 
to her Arizona days Miss Friedel was 
in the Brooklyn public library. 

Dorothy Cook, B. L. S., Illinois, be- 
gan her duties as assistant in the tech- 
nical room on January 2. Miss Cook 
came from U. S. Government service. 

The administration committee of the 
Library Board decided to discontinue 
the training class at the close of the 
first term, December 26, owing to the 
small number enrolled. 

Miss Ethel Sawyer, director of the 
training class, will engage in Educa- 
tional extension work comprising lec- 
tures and study courses with women’s 
clubs and other organizations. These 
talks will be varied in character, some 
of them being book talks and some 
dealing with library organization and 
library science in an elementary way, 
the purpose being in the main to pro- 
mote an “entente cordiale” between 
the public and the library. 





For Free Distribution 

The Kanegafuchi Spinning Com- 
pany, Limited, of Kobe, Japan, through 
its director, Mr Hachiro Fukuhara, of- 
fers to American libraries a copy of its 
book describing the welfare work 
among the employees and workers of 
that company. It is printed in Eng- 
lish, contains something over 100 pages 
and will be of interest to those who are 
engaged or concerned in similar lines 
of welfare work in America. So long 
as the limited supply lasts, copies may 
be had free on application to the Secre- 
tary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, 78 East Washington Street, Chi- 
cago. Georce B. UTLEy. 





Notice 
The annual joint meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania library club and the New Jersey 
library association is to be held at the 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, April 30 to May 1, 1920, instead of 
February 6 and 7, as first announced. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Barbara Smith of Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, has been appointed librarian 
of the Heywood memorial library of 
Gardner, Massachusetts. 

Rebecca W. Wright, B. L. S., N. Y. 
S., 08, is assistant librarian of the 
Vermont Historical Society library. 

The Massachusetts library club at 
its October meeting appointed a com- 
mittee which is to supply information 
on library topics to the newspapers 
of that state. Two articles have ap- 
peared in the Boston Herald and have 
been reprinted in the Worcester Tele- 
gram. The latter gives some space 
each Sunday to library matters and 
the plan is working very satisfactorily. 

Raymond L. Walkley of the Public li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
elected librarian of the University of 
Maine, Orono. 

Central Atlantic 

Alice L. Knapp, N. Y. S., 15-16, has 
joined the cataloging staff of Hobart 
College library, Geneva, N. Y 

Ida M. Hemans, N. Y. S., ’05-06, 
goes to Wells College library, Aurora, 
N. Y., in February as general assistant. 

Bertha M. Cudebec, N. Y. S., 715-16, 
has resigned as librarian of the Free 
library, Albany, N. Y., to become li- 
brarian of the Public library of Niag- 
ara Falls. 

Marguerite M. French, Pratt, 718, 
formerly of the staff of the Utica pub- 
lic library, has been made librarian of 
the public library at Alexandria Bay, 
New York. 

Mary E. Baker, A. B. Lincoln col- 
lege, B. L. S. New York state library 
school, became head of the catalog de- 
partment, Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Eleanor M. Edwards, N. Y. S., 
’11-12, left the Public library, Morris- 
town, N. J., in January to become an 
assistant of the New York public 
library. 

An exhibition of contemporaneous 
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art, represented by paintings and 
sculpture, was held in the Public li- 
brary of Newark, New Jersey, during 
January. 


Edith P. Bucknam, Pratt, ’18, for- 
merly head of the cataloging depart- 
ment of the Queens Borough public 
library, has accepted a position with 
the McGraw-Hill Company of New 
York. 


Wharton Miller, N. Y. S., 715-16, as- 
sistant-librarian of the Public _li- 
brary, Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
added to the faculty of the School of 
business at Syracuse university and 
will conduct a new course in business 
library methods for the training of 
secretarial students. 


The New York public library has 
opened an exhibit of photographic 
views taken by the signal corps of the 
A. E. F., which will continue for two 
months. Many of the views were 
taken under severest shell fire. The 
exhibit gives a pictorial history of the 
war well worth seeing. 


The Utica, N. Y., papers chronicle 
the death of Mr W. S. Doolittle, a 
prominent citizen of that place, and 
for many years an effective member 
of the Public library board. The pub- 
lic press and citizens of the city ex- 
press the highest esteem and respect 
for Mr Doolittle and note his passing 
with extreme regret. 


The report of Wm. F. Seward, li- 
brarian of the Public library, Bing- 
hampton, New York, suggests an an- 
nex to their library building to contain 
a children’s department and assembly 
rooms for public meetings. The estab- 
lishment of an art gallery is also sug- 
gested with a suitable endowment. 


The number of books issued for 
eleven months was 200,274, an increase 
over the previous year. Amount paid 
for salaries for the year was $9,158 out 
of a fund of $14,970. 


J. M. W. Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 
in a set of selected impressions, is on 
view in the New York public library’s 
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print gallery. So fine a set of this most 
notable expression of landscape art in 
mezzotint engraving is not often to be 
seen. In variety of subjects it offers 
points of interest to many tastes, playing 
the whole gamut of emotions that may be 
aroused by landscape in its natural 
beauty and human associations. The 
prints will be on view to the end of 
February. 

Mr Gilbert McClintock has been ap- 
pointed to the board of directors of 
Osterhout free library, Wilkes-Barré, 
Pennsylvania. Mr McClintock suc- 
ceeds his father, who was the last one 
of the original members of the board 
appointed by Mr Osterhout to care for 
his gift to Wilkes-Barré, and was the 
treasurer from the very beginning un- 
til last October, when he passed away. 
The elder Mr McClintock engaged 
Miss Hannah P. James to start the li- 
brary. His death was a great loss to 
the library. His son, the present trus- 
tee, is also deeply interested in the li- 
brary and will doubtless carry on the 
good work left by his father. 


The following changes have been made 
recently by students of the N. Y. P. L. 
library school : 


Johanna L. Olschewsky, ’14-16, who since 
June, 1918 has been assistant librarian at 
the Red Cross Institute for crippled and 
disabled men, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed librarian. 

Mary L. Osborn, ’13-15, has given up her 
position as librarian of the Townsend 
Harris Hall of the College of the City of 
New York to accept a place with the in- 
formation service of the Cheney Silk Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Frances G. Burdick, ’15-17, has resigned 
her position on the staff of the New York 
public library to become librarian of the 
Elmwood branch of the Public library, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Edith H. Crowell, ’11-13, who recently re- 
turned from war service in France, is en 
gaged in survey work for the employment 
— of the Y. W. C. A., New York 

ity. 

Letty L. Davis, ’12-14, librarian of the 
Red Cross Institute for crippled and dis- 
abled men, New York City, has resigned to 
accept the librarianship of the Arbor Press, 
New York City 

Sigrid C. Hoit, 16-17, has given up her 
work with the information bureau of the 
American Scandinavian Foundation and is 
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now associated with the Educational Exten- 
sion department of the Y. M. C. A., New 
York City. 

Lurene McDonald, ’16-18, formerly a re- 
search worker in the Canadian department 
of labor, Ottawa, has resigned and is doing 
bibliographical work for the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City. 


Marie A. Newberry, ‘11-13, formerly an 
instructor at the School and subsequently 
engaged in library war service in the New- 
port News district, began her duties as su- 
pervisor of training in the Toledo public 
library on January 2. 


Central 


Imogene Wintermute, IIl., ’16-17, has 
become cataloger of the Highland Park 
school library, Detroit, Michigan. 


The Hill family of St. Paul has cre- 
ated a handsome endowment fund for 
the Hill reference library of that city. 


Grace D. Rose, for 14 years librarian 
of Public Library, Davenport, Iowa, has 
been appointed librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Des Moines. 


Amy Winslow, ’16, resigned from 
her position as reference librarian in 
the Iowa State college of agriculture 
to become acting reference librarian 
in the Indianapolis public library. 


Mary F. Stebbins, Pratt, ’12, for- 
merly librarian of Utica academy, has 
resigned to take the position of Junior 
high-school librarian at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Theodosia Hamilton, Western Re- 
serve ’07, has entered the reference de- 
partment of the Public library, Indian- 
apolis. She will classify and rearrange 
the document collection. 


Marie A. Newberry, 711-13, formerly 
an instructor at the School and subse- 
quently engaged in library war service 
in the Newport News district, began 
her duties as supervisor of training in 
the Toledo public library on Jan- 
uary 2. 

Miss Minnie Dill, who has been 
cataloger of the Public library of Deca- 
tur, Illinois, for 27 years, has been 
granted a six months leave of absence. 
































We Will Send Gratis 
Upon Request 


A catalog of the most impor- 
tant books published in Germany 
and Austria during the years 
1914-1919. 


F.C. Stechert Co., Inc. 


126 East 28th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK 


SEVEN LEGS 


ACROSS THE SEAS 


By SAMUEL MURRAY 


“A valuable addition to any library.” 
“Not a page of dry reading in the book.” 


ILLUMINATING 
“His remarks upon the different modes of life 
in the various countries is  illuminating.’’— 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
INFORMATIVE 
“A mine of information that is available only 
for those who go out of the beaten path trodden 
by most travellers.’’—Pittsburgh Leader. 
ADVENTURE 


“Adventures are many, and his free and easy 
conversational style in relating them is charm- 
ing.’’—Portland Oregonian. 

IMPRESSIVE 

“From start to finish the long journey yields 

impressions of unusual _ interest.’’—Providence 


Journal. 
UNUSUAL 
“The reader is led to wonder why he never 
before heard of many of the things mentioned.’’ 
—Los Angeles Examiner. 


CLEAR 
“Few travellers have recorded with more satis- 
fying clearness the scenes and personalities of 
strange countries or the inscrutable wonders of 
the waters that lie between.’’—Washington Star. 
408 pp., 25 illus, map. Handsomely printed 
and bound. $2.50 net. At Book Stores. 


31 Union Sq. West 
Moffat, Yard & Co.,”° New York City 
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Her health was somewhat impaired by 
her steady work, and it is hoped that 
the rest will lead to her complete re- 
covery. 

The new library of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies on Janu- 
ary 7. At the close of the dedication 
exercises, the company was led on an 
inspection tour of the new building and 
were received by the President, the Re- 
gents of the University and the in- 
vited guests in the main reading room. 

The practice in some cities, notably 
in Michigan and Kentucky, of support- 
ing the library with an income from 
police courts are affecting the funds, 
following the prohibition ban put into 
effect last summer. The reports show 
that only a very small per cent of what 
was formerly received is now avail- 
able from this source and the commu- 
nities which have supported their li- 
braries in that fashion are obliged to 
consider the next thing to do. 

South 

A new library building, the gift of 
Paul I. McIntyre, is being erected at 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Julia Grothaus, Ill. ’16-17 is assist- 
ing in the war service library at Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio, Texas. 


Miss Nancy Sydnor, assistant libra- 
rian of Randolph Macon college at 
Ashland, Virginia, is taking a special 
course at Pratt institute. 


Miss Winifred Neville, a member of 
the library training class at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been made li- 
brarian of the Blackstone college for 
girls at Blackstone, Virginia. 

Durham, North Carolina, will shortly 
have a new public library _ build- 
ing, funds for this purpose having been 
made available thru the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. 


Margaret Henley, Illinois ’15, libra- 
rian of the High school reference de- 
partment, Public library, Indianapolis, 
was married on December 20 to Hugh 
Noell of Marion, N. C. 
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COLLECTED POEMS 


1881-1919 
By Robert Underwood Johnson. 


Complete definitive edition of Mr. John- 
son’s poetic works comprising his tive earlier 
volumes with recent poems added, As the 
virtually complete record of the author’s writ- 
ings in verse this volume makes its appeal to 
every library. 


Cloth, $4.06. 


THE UNITED STATES 
FOREST POLICY 


By John Ise. 


A non-technical book on the important topic 
of forestry. Discusses the widespread interest 
in forest conservation and the legislation deal- 
ing with forest lands. Also the results of our 
past forest policy with suggestions for a 
wiser policy for the future. 


Cloth, $5.00. 


THE MORAL BASIS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


By Arthur Twining Hadley, President 
of Yale University. 


In his counsel to young men going out from 
the University, Dr. Hadley has touched the 
salient facts of our social structure and an- 
alyzed the duties and responsibilities of the in- 
dividual citizen. Addresses delivered at Yale 
Universtiy. 


Cloth, $1.75. 





If it is a book the public reads, 
Or a book the public ought to read, 
It is a book for your library. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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The State library commission of 
Kentucky is making an effort to secure 
library legislation for that state. One 
measure provides for the establishment 
of free county libraries, and the other 
for towns of certain sizes in the state. 

Joseph F. Marron has been appointed 
librarian of the Public library Jackson- 
ville, Florida, to succeed Mr Josselyn 
Mr Josselyn takes the place of Mr Milam 
at Birmingham. Mr Milam has gone 
to New York to open A. L. A. offices. 

Charlotte Templeton, for 14 years 
head of the State library commission 
of Nebraska, resigned her position and 
has gone to Atlanta, Georgia, to take 
charge of the state work there. 

Miss Helen Matthewson who assist- 
ed Miss Templeton in Nebraska accom- 
panies her to Georgia. 

Ella E.. Packard, who had been a 
member of the library staff, Dallas, 
Texas since 1912, has resigned. She 
does not expect to continue library 
work and the Public library of Dallas, 
where she has had charge of the refer- 
ence department since 1916, expresses 
the deepest regret that she has severed 
her connection with the service. 

Rachel Ogle, N. Y. S., °15-16, re- 
signed as head of the reference de- 
partment of lowa_ State teachers’ 
college library in December and 
joined the staff of Washington Uni- 
versity library, St. Louis, .Mo., in 
January. 

The report of Miss Helen V. Stelle, 
librarian of the Public library of 
Tampa, Florida, shows a total of 
79470V circulated last year, an in- 
crease of more than 10,000. books. 
Number of borrowers, 6802; number 
of volumes on the shelves, 12,646; 
magazine subscriptions, 115; newspa- 
per, 16. 


Mrs Jesse Cunningham (Miss Elsie 
Miller) wife of Jesse Cunningham of 
the Public library of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, died December 21, in Denver, 
Colorado, where she had gone in 
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a search for health. Mrs Cunningham 
had been ill for a long time with tuber- 
culosis. Before her marriage she was 
connected with the St. Louis public li- 
brary. She was a student for many 
years, having studied at the University 
of Wisconsin, Cornell University, and 
afterwards at the University of Paris, 
and in Rome and Venice. She was a 
linguist of more than usual ability, be- 
ing conversant with French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. 

After her marriage, she continued 
her interest in library work, being on 
the advisory committee for the pur- 
chase of books for the St. Joseph pub- 
lic library, and during her husband’s 
absence in 1918 at Camp Grant, IIli- 
nois, she took charge of the library at 
St. Joseph. 

West 

Katherine Davis for some years a 
teacher in the State normal school, 
North Dakota, and well known in edu- 
cational circles, has been made libra- 
rian of the Public library of Madison, 
South Dakota. 


Pacific coast 
Irene Steidl, Ill., ’16-17, has been 
made high schoo! librarian at Medford, 
Oregon. 


Bessie B. Silverthorn, for the past 
three and a half years librarian of the 
Siskiyou county free library, Yreka, 
California, has accepted the position of 
librarian, Stanislaus county free li- 
brary, Modesto, California. 


Corrine A. Metz, B. L. S. (N. Y.), 
has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from the Wasco County library, 
The Dalles, Oregon, and will spend 
the year at her home in Newark, Ohio. 
Miss Flora F. Carr, Illinois, has been 
chosen acting-librarian in Miss Metz’s 
absence. 


More than half of California, the 
entire southern part, has adopted the 
county library system. Orange county 
was the last to come in, having re- 
cently adopted the county system by 
resolution. This was the third time 
the county had voted on this matter. 
The vote this time was unanimous. 


Canada 

A report of the work of the travel- 
ing libraries department of the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia states that 
the work has gone ahead 50 per cent 
in the last year in the number of libra- 
ries sent out. The greatest handicap 
in the work is lack 9f workers. 

Arrangements have been completed 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
Manitoba, Canada, to forward to vari- 
ous districts thruout the province, col- 
lections of books on agriculture, politi- 
cal economy, and miscellaneous fic- 
tion. These will be retained by the 
communities for three months, and 
then be exchanged from the agricul- 
tural department. 





For Sale—American Prison Asso- 
ciation (formerly National Prison As- 
sociation), 35 vols. bound in cloth, 
1883 to date. $20.00 set, $1.00 each. 
New York Probation Commission, 
vols. I to IX (1907-1915), complete, 
bound in cloth. $2.00 set, 50c each. 
The Outlook, vols. 89-120 (1908-1918), 
complete, bound in half morocco, as 
new. $25.00 set, $1.50 each. Public 
Health, vols. 1 to 14, 17-18 and 20, 
bound in cloth. $15.00 set, $1.50 each. 
H. A. Taylor, 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. 





Wanted—All-round capable cata- 
loger. Congenial library and school 
atmosphere, with opportunity for ex- 
tension work. Salary $1,500 for year 
of 10!%4 months; more than $1,500 for 
unusual experience or fitness. Begin 
soon. Address W. H. Kerr, librarian, 
Kansas State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 





Rare Shakespeare For Sale 

A complete edition of eight volumes 
of William Shakespeare’s works, one 
hundred and seventy-two years old, 
printed in 1747. Bound in calf and in 
good condition. First owned by the 
Earl of Donegal. Each volume con- 
tains the family crest. In present 
owner’s hands since 1869. Address 
J. B. Jarvis, 18 Toronto St., Toronto, 
Canada. 
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